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Week Ending Friday, December 8, 1989 


Exchange With Reporters in Valletta, 
Malta, on the Attempted Overthrow of 
the Philippine Government 


December 1, 1989 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us what 
military assistance you're providing the 
Philippines, sir? 


The President. ’'m not going to go into 
the detail of it, but we’re doing what has 
been requested of us. And we are hopeful 
that the matter will be contained. It’s hard 
to get proper reports out of there because 
there seems to be a good deal of fighting. 


Q. How do you justify the use of troops, 
sir? 

The President. 1 didn’t tell you I’d justi- 
fied the use of troops. 


Q. We understand that there’s been air 
cover provided. Is it just air cover that 
they’ve 


The President. That’s what I’ve author- 
ized. 


Q. What is the condition—— 
Q. Have you talked to Mrs. Aquino? 


The President. The Vice President tal)<ed 
to her just a few minutes ago—or a couple 
of hours ago. 


Q. And is she all right? 


The President. Sounded fine, he said, and 
very grateful for the call and very grateful 
for the assistance. And seemed to be confi- 
dent. But that was a couple of hours ago. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:30 a.m. in 
the Prime Minister’s office at l'Auberge de 
Castille, prior to a meeting with Prime Min- 
ister Eddie Fenech Adami of Malta. A tape 
was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. 


Joint Statement Between the United 
States and Malta on the President’s 
Meeting With Prime Minister Eddie 
Fenech Adami in Valletta, Malta 


December 1, 1989 


At their meeting in Malta on Friday, 1 
December 1989, the Prime Minister of 
Malta, Edward Fenech-Adami, and the 
President of the United States, George 
Bush, hoped that the discussions in Malta on 
2-3 December 1989 between President 
Bush and the Soviet Leader, President Gor- 
bachev, would promote an era of global 
peace and security as well as advance the 
cause of freedom and democracy through- 
out the world. 

The Prime Minister expressed, on behalf 
of the Maltese nation, extreme pride and 
satisfaction that President Bush and Presi- 
dent Gorbachev had agreed to hold their 
historic meeting in the Maltese harbour. 

In the context of an exchange of views on 
international issues, President Bush and the 
Prime Minister welcomed the momentous 
events in Eastern Europe and agreed on 
the importance of the arms control negotia- 
tions currently underway. 

The Prime Minister and the President ex- 
pressed particular satisfaction that relations 
between Malta and the United States, his- 
torically friendly, had been strengthened in 
recent years and were presently very close. 

The President praised the respect in 
which democratic practices were held in 
Malta as well as Malta’s active involvement 
in international environmental issues. In 
support of Malta’s economic development, 
OPIC and the Commerce Department will 
bring Malta’s investment opportunities to 
the attention of potential American inves- 
tors. The President looked forward to the 
reintroduction of Peace Corps volunteers 
into Malta. 

The Prime Minister expressed gratitude 
for the technical cooperation already ex- 
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tended in the educational and training pro- 
grams for officers of the Maltese armed 
forces and to government officials involved 
in the war against drug trafficking and 
other forms of illicit trade. The President 
appreciated the efforts by the Maltese au- 
thorities to strengthen Malta’s maritime 
patrol capabilities, particularly in and 
around Malta’s waters, and to this end, sup- 
ported the provision of U.S. help and coop- 
eration. 

The President expressed thanks to the 
Prime Minister of the full cooperation ex- 
tended by the Government of Malta in the 
preparations made with regard to his meet- 
ing with the Soviet President. 


Note: The President met with Prime Minis- 
ter Fenech Adami at 10:35 a.m. at l’Auberge 
de Castille. 


Remarks to the Crew and Guests of the 
U.S.S. Forrestal at Malta 


December 1, 1989 


Hello, fellow Navy men. And hello to the 
sons of the U.S.S. Forrestal. I'm delighted to 
be here. And to those others that are visit- 
ing here from other ships in the battle 
group. And to Captain Thomassy—thank 
you, sir, for that kind introduction. Admiral 
Howe and Vice Admiral Williams, Rear Ad- 
miral “Sweet Pea” Allen, friends. You guys 
be seated, please. No chairs? Then keep 
standing—never mind. [Laughter] 

I’m pleased to be here. Just shows how 
far one will go in the world—I’ll leave no 
place unexplored in my quest to catch a 
fish. [Laughter] 

These remarks will be relatively brief. I 
say that because I know your jobs, having 
seen these operations, don’t leave too much 
room for speeches, after all. Also on a ship 
you can’t stand still for long. Anything that 
doesn’t move gets painted, as I remember 
it. [Laughter] I can tell fresh paint when 
I’ve seen it, but thanks for the welcome 
anyway. 

I know, too, that some of you have meals 
to eat. Frankly, I'd like to get Chairman 
Gorbachev to get an idea of what U.S. Navy 
food is like. [Laughter] Maybe not. [Laugh- 
ter] What I’m trying to do is ease tensions. 
[Laughter] 
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No, we had a great meal down there. But 
I know—I'll be brief because I know there 
are other priorities, like getting ready, as 
America is, for a certain football event next 
Saturday. Just this morning I was talking 
with a “BB stacker.” And I told him I hope 
my meeting with Chairman Gorbachev 
means that fierce adversaries will never 
again clash on the field of battle. He said, 
“You mean you're going to negotiate an 
end to the Army-Navy game?” [Laughter] 

Well, I’m not. And I know that next Sat- 
urday Americans will be rooting for both 
sides, just like nearly half a century ago, in 
this very part of the Mediterranean, young 
sailors like yourselves were taking sides on 
different circumstances. For on Malta itself, 
as a brave people endured savage attack, 
they were aided by the Armed Forces of 
America and her allies, daring greatly, fight- 
ing valiantly, so that freedom could prevail. 
And for more than two centuries now, the 
Navy has been a defender of that freedom. 
Proclaiming the inevitability of democracy. 
Living on “the tip of the spear.” Think 
back: Nimitz and Halsey, Commodore 
Perry, battles like Midway and Leyte Gulf 
and the battle of the Philippine Sea, and of 
America’s enlisted men and women who ex- 
pressed our deepest values and our charac- 
ter as a people. 

I met with Mr. Akhromeyev of the Soviet 
Union, the former Defense Minister in 
charge of all the military. And the thing he 
commented on was the quality and the abil- 
ity of the enlisted men and women in the 
service of the United States, particularly in 
the Navy, because he had an opportunity to 
go out and visit on one of the ships. 

I’m a Navy man—or was. And I confess 
that certain things haven’t changed since I 
joined up as a seaman second class. I 
assume that maids still come into the quar- 
ters, make your beds, and leave a mint on 
the pillow. [Laughter] And I know you have 
“gator,” “snipes,” and “grapes.” You know, 
I love this. Let’s hear it from the “grapes.” 
Well, there are not many of them around. 
[Applause] You know, I love this navy 
jargon. I’m sometimes tempted to use it 
there at the White House. It’s just that 
some of the Congressmen might be a little 
leery if I asked them to join me for 
“mid’rats.” 
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And then there’s the sailors’ zest for off- 
duty hours. That, too, endures. I hear by 
the grapevine that you missed a few days of 
liberty sitting off the coast of France in bad 
weather. And far be it from me to criticize 
the exuberance that you showed when you 
finally hit town. [Laughter] Don’t worry, I 
can repair and be sure that our good rela- 
tions with France are restored again. 
[Laughter] 

Some things haven’t changed. It’s true 
that my generation was charged with win- 
ning a war and yours is charged with pre- 
serving a peace, but both want to protect 
freedom. And that hasn’t changed. Nor has 
the knowledge that real peace—the peace 
which lasts—is not an accident. Lasting 
peace takes planning and patience and per- 
sonal sacrifice. And it takes a partnership 
with our allies, who are resolute in the de- 
fense of liberty. Lasting peace stems from 
strength that is moral and intellectual, eco- 
nomic and military; and from nations who 
use that strength to make fragile peace 
strong, make temporary peace permanent. 
Those lessons helped our generation win 
World War II; and today they bring me, 
and I believe Chairman Gorbachev, too, to 
our 2 days of talks—a meeting for your gen- 
eration and all the generations to come. 

There’s a painting in the White House, 
upstairs in the little office I have there. It 
portrays the decency and humanity of one 
of our greatest leaders. I’ve often said that 
Abraham Lincoln is one of my favorite 
Presidents. And I suppose virtually every 
American feels that way. This painting 
shows why. It pictures Lincoln with two 
generals and an admiral meeting on a boat 
near the end of a war that pitted brother 
against brother. Outside, in this picture, the 
battle rages. And yet what we see in the 
distance is a rainbow—symbol of hope, of 
the passing of the storm. The painting’s 
name? The Peacemakers. 

For me, and I think for Barbara, too, this 
painting is a constant reassurance that the 
cause of peace will triumph and that ours 
can be a future free of both tyranny and 
fear. Our fellow democracies share our 
hope for such a future. We want the Soviet 
Union, posed—we’ve been adversaries; now 
we want the Soviet Union to join us in 
building that kind of future. And that’s why 
I’m meeting, starting tomorrow, with Chair- 


man Gorbachev. For the times are on the 
side of peace. And there are important rea- 
sons why that’s true. 

One of them is that 40 years ago the 
NATO alliance was formed in the hope that 
freedom would one day belong to the mil- 
lions in Europe still yearning for freedom. 
Because NATO remained vigilant, strong, 
and united, this meeting is taking place. 

And the alliance has been strengthened 
by America’s enduring commitment to its 
protection. America has been, and remains, 
a shining champion of liberty. And because 
of that, this meeting is taking place. 

And finally, this meeting is taking place 
because you have done your jobs; you have 
done your duty. And you and sailors like 
you all around the world have kept us 
strong and helped the horizons of democra- 
cy eclipse nation and race. Because of you, 
freedom is sweeping the globe. Our meet- 
ing here off Malta will last 2 days, but the 
freedoms that we seek must last for genera- 
tions. 

You know, with these recent and extraor- 
dinary changes that are taking place in 
Eastern Europe, I’ve been thinking of those 
freedoms. And at no time—no time—more 
than when that Berlin Wall began to crum- 
ble, began to open. And I remember how, 
shortly after that—maybe you guys saw it 
on the television, the breaking of the wall— 
right after that, Chancellor Kohl, Federal 
Republic of Germany, called me at the 
White House. And he asked me to thank 
each American and said that the remarka- 
ble change in Eastern Europe would not be 
occurring without the steadfast support of 
the United States. 

Warm praise from a good friend, praise 
which belongs to you. And I recalled that 
conversation when last week the Foreign 
Minister of Germany, Mr. Genscher, came 
to see Secretary [of State] Baker and me. 
He visited the White House, and he praised 
our devotion to freedom. And he gave me a 
gift for the American people, and it’s a 
piece of the Berlin Wall. And it’s on my 
desk as a reminder of the power of free- 
dom—freedom to bring down the walls be- 
tween people. 

Fellow Navy men, I treasure that me- 
mento. And it shows what can happen 
when Americans stick to their principles. 
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And we will not yield on those principles. 
And yet we all recognize a dynamic new 
Soviet leader willing, as Lincoln said, to 
think anew; and we want him to succeed 
because we do admire the people in the 
Soviet Union and we know that ours is an 
historic opportunity to foster the peace. 

So, I thought I would give to Forrestal a 
symbol of peace. It, too, comes from the 
Berlin Wall and embodies this weekend 
spirit of cooperation. It shows how we can 
be peacemakers. And on behalf of each 
American, let me say it now belongs to you. 
I want to hand to your able captain to put 
on display here on this ship this little piece 
of the Berlin Wall as a symbol of the peace 
that we seek, the peace that you ave 
helped make possible. Captain, I present 
this to you. 

Let me close then with a moment that 
not many of you here are old enough to 
remember, but which wrote a glorious page 
in American history. It was on D-day as 
Dwight Eisenhower addressed the sailors, 
soldiers, and airmen of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force. He said: “You’re about to 
embark upon a great crusade. The eyes of 
the world are on you. The hopes and pray- 
ers of liberty-loving people everywhere 
march with you.” And then Ike spoke this 
moving prayer: “Let us all beseech the 
blessing of Almighty God upon this great 
and noble undertaking.” Like the men of 
D-day, you, too, are the hope of “liberty- 
loving people everywhere,” as the Navy has 
been in wartime and in peacetime, keeping 
our hearts aflight and our faith unyielding, 
sacrificing time away from your homes so 
that other Americans can sleep in theirs. 

Today the walls of oppression are tum- 
bling down because of what you and those 
who have gone before you have done to 
keep America’s defenses up. And so, thank 
you for that, for writing still-new pages in 
the history of America and of her Navy. 
God bless you, God bless our “great and 
noble undertaking,” and God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you all 
very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the hangar bay of the U.S.S. “Forrestal.” In 
his remarks, he referred to Capt. Louis E. 
Thomassy, Jr., commanding officer of the 
US.S. “Forrestal”; Adm. Jonathan T. Howe, 
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commander in chief of U.S. naval forces in 
Europe; Vice Adm. James D. Williams, com- 
mander of the U.S. 6th Fleet; and Rear 
Adm. Richard C. Allen, commander of Car- 
rier Group 6. Prior to his remarks, the Presi- 
dent visited the flight deck control, 
watched aircraft launch and recovery dem- 
onstrations, and had lunch with crewmem- 
bers in the enlisted men’s mess. After his 
stay on the U.S.S. “Forrestal,” the President 
went to the U.S.S. “Belknap,” his residence 
during his meetings with Chairman Gorba- 
chev. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meetings With 
Chairman Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union at Malta 


December 1, 1989 


President Bush was very impressed by his 
reception on the Forrestal. As a former 
naval officer, he relished the enthusiasm of 
the crew and also identified with the naval 
aviators. Onboard Marine One, from the 
Forrestal to the Belknap, the President re- 
ceived another update from General Scow- 
croft on the status of the situation in the 
Philippines. General Scowcroft said that 
President Aquino feels her situation is im- 
proving. The government forces had retak- 
en one of the airfields. Other trouble spots 
were being cleaned up. However, at that 
time, it must be said that the coup attempt 
was still in progress. 

On the Belknap, the President went im- 
mediately to his quarters, Room NTD 02- 
78-2, the admiral’s quarters. A new brass 
plaque had been placed on the door read- 
ing, “President Bush.” The President’s 
quarters include three rooms: an office and 
lounging area, a bedroom with double bed 
and lounge chair, and a conference room. 
The suite has a deep blue carpet, blue 
leather furniture, and a mahogany desk 
with U.S. and Soviet flags in the same 
holder. The small office area also includes a 
coffeemaker, three telephones, a desk pen 
set on a brass submarine, pictures of the 
fleet under full steam, and other photo- 
graphs of Adm. J.D. Williams with his 
friends. President Bush exchanged his suit 
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coat for a royal blue NASA jacket, given to 
him by astronauts. It has a U.S. flag on one 
shoulder, Presidential patch on the other. 

At approximately 3:30 the President con- 
vened a meeting of his advisers, including 
Secretary James Baker, Governor John 
Sununu, General Brent Scowcroft, Marlin 
Fitzwater, Under Secretary of Defense Paul 
Wolfowitz, Under Secretary of State Regi- 
nald Bartholemew, Robert Zoellick, Assist- 
ant Secretary Raymond Seitz, Margaret 
Tutwiler, Robert Blackwill, Condoleezza 
Rice, and General Graves. The meeting 
convened in the Ward Room, around a long 
table with a blue tablecloth and small hold- 
ers with U.S. and Soviet flags. 

The briefing focused on the first meetings 
Saturday morning: format, content, and 
major discussion points. The President and 
the Chairman will have consecutive transla- 
tion, and President Bush is expected to 
offer the opening presentation. The Presi- 
dent commended the team for their exten- 
sive preparatory work and their organiza- 
tion of issues to be discussed. The President 
plans to lay out a number of issues that 
represent U.S. interests in the Soviet Union, 
and which will demonstrate the U.S. desire 
for progress and improvement in East-West 
relations. 

The two delegations at tomorrow’s meet- 
ing will be: On the U.S. side: The President, 
Secretary Baker, Governor Sununu, General 
Scowcroft, Robert Blackwill, and interpret- 
er; and on the Soviet side: President Gorba- 
chev, Foreign Minister Shevardnadze, A. 
Yakovlev, A. Bessmertnykh, A. Chernyayev, 
A. Dobrynin, S. Akhromeyev, and interpret- 
er 


The President is eager for the meetings 
to begin. I will try to provide a readout, 
either written or to the pool, following Sat- 
urday morning’s session. In addition, I will 
brief at the Filing Center Saturday night, at 
a time dependent upon the conclusion of 
the dinner. 


Note: In the statement, Press Secretary Fitz- 
water referred to Brent Scowcroft, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 
John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent; Paul B. Wolfowitz, Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy; Reginald Bartholemew, 
Under Secretary of State for Security Assist- 


ance, Science and Technology; Robert B. 
Zoellick, Counselor of the Department of 
State; Raymond G.H. Seitz, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European and Canadian 
Affairs; Margaret Tutwiler, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs and Spokes- 
man of the Department; Robert D. Black- 
will, Special Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; Condoleezza 
Rice, Director for Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean Affairs at the National Security Coun- 
cil; Lt. Gen. Richard G. Graves, commander 
of the III Army Corps; Aleksandr N. Yakov- 
lev, Secretary and Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Policy Commission of the Soviet Cen- 
tral Committee; Aleksandr A. Bessmert- 
nykh, First Deputy Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; Anatoliy S. Chernyayev, foreign 
policy adviser; Anatoliy F. Dobrynin, for- 
eign policy adviser; and Sergey F. Akhro- 
meyev, principal military adviser to Chair- 
man Gorbachev. 


Statements by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meetings With 
Chairman Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union at Malta 


December 2, 1989 


The President called Vice President 
Quayle at approximately 6:30 p.m. last 
evening for an update on the situation in 
the Philippines. The Vice President report- 
ed that the situation is improving. The 
President got up at 7 a.m. this morning and 
had breakfast with Secretary Baker, Gover- 
nor Sununu, and General Scowcroft. The 
President received a detailed report on the 
situation in the Philippines. He also re- 
ceived his regular intelligence briefing. 

Overnight the winds picked up in Mar- 
saxlokk Bay, Malta, where the cruiser Belk- 
nap and the Soviet cruiser Slava are an- 
chored about 400 yards apart. Maximum 
sustained winds in the early morning hours 
were 30-36 knots from the northeast, with 
gusts up to 42 knots. The two ships, both of 
which are anchored at the bow and stern, 
dragged their stern anchors. The relative 
position of the two ships remains the same. 
There was no danger to anyone aboard 
Belknap as a result of the high winds. How- 
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ever, the winds make it difficult to disem- 
bark from launches at the Slava and the 
Belknap. Therefore, this morning’s first 
meeting has been shifted to the Soviet ship 
Gorky at anchor in Malta. The ceremonial 
activities will be canceled. The first meet- 
ing will begin at 10 a.m. 


President Bush and Chairman Gorbachev 
spent approximately 5 hours together on- 
board the Soviet cruise liner Gorky, from 
10:05 a.m. to 3 p.m. In the first expanded 
meeting, which included the full Soviet and 
U.S. delegations, President Bush and Chair- 
man Gorbachev had a very productive, in- 
formal, and substantive meeting. They 
covered a wide range of issues of interest to 
their two countries. 

President Bush spoke for more than an 
hour to open the meeting, laying out more 
than a dozen ideas for economic and politi- 
cal progress in U.S.-Soviet relations. The dis- 
cussion ranged from the economic situation 
in Eastern Europe to arms control and Cen- 
tral America. Chairman Gorbachev spoke at 
length of perestroika and the goals of his 
reform program. The President emphasized 
his support for the success of perestroika. 
He set forth his ideas as a broad framework 
for actions that would help the two nations 
work together for peace and prosperity. 

The expanded bilateral lasted until after 
12 m. Attending the expanded bilateral 
were President Bush, Secretary Baker, Gov- 
ernor Sununu, General Scowcroft, Marlin 
Fitzwater, Under Secretary of Defense for 
Policy Paul Wolfowitz, Counselor to the De- 
partment of State Robert Zoellick, and 
Robert Blackwill. On the Soviet side attend- 
ing were Chairman Gorbachev, Foreign 
Minister Shevardnadze, A. Yakovlev, A. 
Bessmertnykh, A. Chernyayev, A. Do- 
brynin, S. Akhromeyev, and Gennadiy Gera- 
simov. 

Immediately after the expanded bilateral, 
the two leaders began a one-on-one session, 
with notetakers, which lasted until nearly 
1:30 p.m. The President and the Chairman 
had lunch aboard the Gorky, so that their 
conversation was almost continuous from 
10:05 a.m. until 3 p.m. The meetings were 
marked by a spirit of forward-looking coop- 
eration during these increasingly changing 
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times. They recognized that economic and 
political challenges were ahead for Eastern 
Europe and vowed to consider the opportu- 
nities presented with sensitivity and firm 
initiative. 

President Bush and his party returned to 
Belknap immediately after the luncheon. 
The barge rolled somewhat through the 
high seas and was able to tie up alongside 
Belknap at about 3:30 p.m. President Bush 
sat in the front seat near the helm and said 
he enjoyed the sea experience. The Presi- 
dent thought the morning session was ex- 
tremely productive and looks forward to this 
evening’s meeting. Tentative plans are to 
return to the Gorky at approximately 5:30 
p.m. for another expanded meeting and then 
have dinner on the Gorky. Due to the high 
seas, the President suggested that the second 
meeting and the dinner be held on the 
Gorky. 


Due to weather conditions, plans to leave 
Belknap have been delayed until at least 8 
p.m. The possibility of leaving the ship at 
that time will be assessed in terms of dinner 
plans and another meeting. 


At 11:44 a.m., the commanding officer of 
Belknap ordered his crew to slip the stern 
anchor, and the ship has been steaming 
toward the bow anchor, a better holding 
position. When the wind subsides, the stern 
anchor will be reset. Slava is holding her 
position with the help of tugs on the bow 
and stern. Weather forecasters on the two 
ships are sharing information. The wind has 
caused 3- to 4-foot seas inside the sheltered 
harbor. Seas outside the harbor are 16 feet 
and building. The forecast calls for the low 
pressure cell to move east away from Malta, 
allowing winds to decrease to 20-25 knots 
tonight and tomorrow. 


The President has been viewing the 
storm from the bridge and has been consid- 
ering possible alternatives for other meet- 
ings tonight or tomorrow. President Bush 
has been in contact with officials in Wash- 
ington. All communications aboard Belknap 
are working. The President has received an 
update on the situation in the Philippines 
and has discussed other international issues. 
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I am offering an exclusive Presidential 
interview to any reporter who can get to 
Belknap in the next 15 minutes. Any re- 
porter who swims will be granted three 
interviews. 


Due to the high winds and heavy seas, 
the Soviet delegation will not be coming to 
Belknap for dinner, nor will the U.S. dele- 
gation go to the Gorky. Therefore, the 
dinner and afternoon meeting were can- 
celed. The President and the U.S. delega- 
tion will remain on Belknap for the night. 
We expect Sunday’s schedule to be main- 
tained as originally planned. I will brief to- 
morrow morning at a time to be arranged 
with the Soviets. 


We are disappointed that the Soviet dele- 
gation was unable to join us for dinner on 
Belknap due to the storm. We look forward 
to tomorrow’s meetings. We also regret that 
we were unable to visit the Slava for this 
afternoon’s meeting. We feel this has been 
a very productive day in terms of the 5- 
hour meeting this morning. The 60 miles- 
per-hour winds preclude any movements 
off the ship this evening, but they have 
made for a very exciting afternoon sail. 


Note: This item contains four statements 
issued during the day by Press Secretary 
Fitzwater. In his statements, he referred to 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III; John 
H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President; 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Robert D. 
Blackwill, Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs; Aleksandr N. 
Yakovlev, Secretary and Chairman of the 
International Policy Commission of the 
Soviet Central Committee; Aleksandr A. 
Bessmertnykh, First Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Anatoliy S. Chernyayev, for- 
eign policy adviser; Anatoliy F. Dobrynin, 
foreign policy adviser; Sergey F. Akhro- 
meyev, principal military adviser to Chair- 
man Gorbachev; and Gennadiy Gerasimov, 
Chief of the Information Department of the 
Foreign Ministry. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President Pro Tempore of the 
Senate on United States Military 
Assistance to the Government of the 
Philippines 

December 2, 1989 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In the early morning of December 1, 
1989 (local time), a coup attempt was 
launched against the constitutional govern- 
ment of the Philippines. The coup began 
when rebel forces, apparently under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Colonel Gregorio 
Honasan, seized Villamor Air Force Base 
adjacent to Aquino International Airport in 
Manila. Over the next twelve hours, rebel 
forces attacked Philippine military installa- 
tions, broadcasting stations, and other gov- 
ernment facilities. Rebel forces also seized 
the Philippine Sangley Point Naval Station 
and other installations. Rebel controlled air- 
craft bombed and strafed the presidential 
palace and the Constabulary Headquarters. 
In this context, President Aquino formally 
requested limited U.S. military assistance to 
support her forces as they attempted to put 
down the coup. 

In response to this request, shortly after 
midnight on December 1 (Washington 
time), I ordered armed USS. aircraft sta- 
tioned at Clark Air Field to establish a pro- 
tective cover over Villamor and Sangley 
Point to prevent rebel aircraft from taking 
off. No rebel aircraft attempted to take off, 
and U.S. aircraft did not fire. There were no 
U.S. casualties. 

At present, I do not foresee the need for 
U.S. military action in addition to the meas- 
ures described above. I am prepared, how- 
ever, to take additional actions to protect 
the lives of Americans, should they be 
threatened, and, if requested, to provide 
further assistance to the Government of the 
Philippines. In this connection, I note that, 
as a precaution, I dispatched a company of 
U.S. Marines to reinforce Marine guards at 
our Embassy. 

This measured action by U.S. Forces was 
taken at my direction in accordance with 
recognized principles of international law 
and pursuant to my constitutional authority 
with respect to the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions and as Commander in Chief. I am 
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mindful of the historical differences be- 
tween the Executive and _ Legislative 
branches and the positions taken by me and 
all my predecessors in office with respect to 
the constitutionality of certain provisions of 
the War Powers Resolution. I am sharing 
this information with you consistent with 
that Resolution. 

Our two branches have worked together 
over the years to provide assistance to the 
democratically elected government of the 
Philippines. I look forward to continued 
close cooperation with Congress in order to 
further this important policy. 

Sincerely, 

George Bush 
The White House, 
December 2, 1989. 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Robert C. Byrd, President pro 
tempore of the Senate. The letter was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on December 3. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meetings With 
Chairman Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union at Malta 


December 3, 1989 


The President is in excellent spirits. He 
loves the sea. The President made a final 
visit to the bridge and the aft deck of the 
ship about 10 o’clock last night. The Presi- 
dent seemed energized by the intensity of 
the storm, and he looks forward to the dis- 
cussions today with Chairman Gorbachev. 
During his visit to the deck, the President 
discussed with the captain and the crew the 
severity of the weather conditions and the 
handling of ships under such circumstances. 
Captain Sigler stated that this is the worst in- 
port storm he has seen in 24 years. 

The President went to bed shortly after 10 
o'clock Saturday night and got up around 7 
o'clock this morning. He received his intelli- 
gence briefing and daily briefing from Gen- 
eral Scowcroft, Secretary Baker, and 
Governor Sununu about 8 o’clock this morn- 
ing. 
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The Soviet delegation notified us this 
morning that they were unwilling to at- 
tempt to go to the Slava or to Belknap. 
Therefore, we have agreed to continue the 
meetings on the Gorky. 

The President is attending church serv- 
ices beginning at 9 a.m. aboard Belknap. 
Your press pool has made several attempts 
to bring their two launches alongside Belk- 
nap. We understand one launch was able to 
get its passengers onboard, but at this time 
the second launch has not been able to do 
so. 

The location and time for closing state- 
ments by the two leaders and their press 
conferences are still to be determined. 


Note: In his statement, Press Secretary Fitz- 
water referred to Brent Scowcroft, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; Secretary of State James A. Baker III; 
and John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


Exchange With Reporters on the 
Meetings With Chairman Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union at 
Malta 


December 3, 1989 


Q. Mr. President, has the weather ruined 
this summit? 

The President. Hell, no. Hell, no. [Laugh- 
ter] The summit’s going just fine, thanks. 

Q. Has it become the Gorky summit? 

The President. It doesn’t matter where 
you meet. We were supposed to go over to 
the other ship, and they couldn’t make it 
over. So, we don’t care where we’re meet- 
ing. The big thing is, we’re getting some- 
thing done here. That’s good. So, we’re not 
standing on any protocol. These guys are 
ready to receive them. If they can’t make 
out here, we'll go to them. 

Q. Are you getting less done because you 
have so much less time together? 

The President. No. No, we had more time 
yesterday than we thought we’d have; and I 
think, looking at the reporting, it’s coming 
out very well. And so—the U.S. side 
anyway—lI can say we’re very pleased with 
what has taken place. 
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Q. Are you going to extend the talks? 

The President. 1 think we’ve had—see, 
we got more time in yesterday up until 
coming over here than we thought—per- 
sonal meeting with Mr. Gorbachev. The 
luncheon proved to be a working meeting. 
We talked all during the lunch. So, I don’t 
think there is, but if their side thinks we 
need more time, fine. I said what I want to 
say and have a little more to say, in a bit. 
But it’s going well; it really is. 

Q. Any major—on arms control, Mr. 
President? 

The President. Well, as I told you before 
we came here, this is not an arms control 
summit. But if you'll stay tuned to our Press 
Secretary, we’re going to do an official de- 
brief. And I think you'll be pleased, or I 
think most of the world will, with what 
we've decided, in a broad sense, in terms of 
talking further about various categories of 
arms control. 

Q. Is a START treaty really possible by 
next June? 

The President. Yes, everything is possible. 
Yes, it’s possible. We’re fairly close together. 

We'll see you all. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:50 a.m., as 
the President prepared to depart the U.S.S. 
“Belknap” for the Soviet passenger liner 
“Maxim Gorky” in Marsaxlokk Harbor. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters on the 

Meetings With Chairman Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union at 
Malta 


December 3, 1989 


Q. Was this a bad idea, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. A shipboard summit. 

The President. No, it was a very good 
idea. 

Q. But half your meetings were rained 
out. 

Q. Glad the Soviets brought a big boat 
stable enough to have the summit onP 

The President. No, we could have floated 
the Holiday Inn out there to do it on. 


The Chairman. This whole incident 
shows that we can adjust to changing cir- 
cumstances very well. 

The President. That’s right. 

Q. Mr. President, what do you think 
about central Europe? 

The President. Which President are you 
speaking to? [Laughter] 

Q. It’s a special question about Austria. 

The Chairman. I can tell you that we'll 
have an important discussion, including a 
discussion of that theme, too. I promise that 
after we complete our talks, we'll talk to 
the press. 

The President. That’s a good idea. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:03 a.m., as 
the President arrived aboard the Soviet pas- 
senger liner “Maxim Gorky” in Marsaxlokk 
Harbor for his final meeting with Chair- 
man Gorbachev. The Chairman spoke in 
Russian, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 


Remarks of the President and 
Chairman Gorbachev and a Question- 
— Session With Reporters at 
Malta 


December 3, 1989 


Meeting at Malta 


The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
President Gorbachev has graciously suggest- 
ed I go first. And I don’t think anyone can 
say that the saltwater get-together was any- 
thing other than adventure—at least out in 
the harbor here. 

First, I want to thank Prime Minister 
Adami and the people of Malta and others 
for their warm and gracious hospitality. I 
want to thank the captain and crew of Belk- 
nap for the great support that they have 
given us. I think they were wondering if I 
was about to become a permanent guest. 
And a special thanks to the captain and 
crew of Gorky for their hospitality, and also 
thanks to the captain and crew of Slava, 
who have been so hospitable to many on 
the American side. 

I first approached Chairman Gorbachev 
about an informal meeting of this kind after 
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my trip to Europe last July. Amazing 
changes that I witnessed in Poland and in 
Hungary—hopeful changes—led me to be- 
lieve that it was time to sit down with 
Chairman Gorbachev face to face to see 
what he and I could do to seize the oppor- 
tunities before us to move this relationship 
forward. He agreed with that concept of a 
meeting, and so, we got rapid agreement. 
And I think that the extraordinary develop- 
ments in Europe since the time that the 
meeting was proposed only reinforce the 
importance of our getting together. 

And so, I’m especially glad we had this 
meeting. And we did gain a deeper under- 
standing of each other’s views. We set the 
stage for progress across a broad range of 
issues. And while it is not for the United 
States and the Soviet Union to design the 
future for Europeans or for any other 
people, I am convinced that a cooperative 
U.S.-Soviet relationship can, indeed, make 
the future safer and brighter. And there is 
virtually no problem in the world, and cer- 
tainly no problem in Europe, that improve- 
ment in the U.S.-Soviet relationship will not 
help to ameliorate. A better U.S.-Soviet re- 
lationship is to be valued in and of itself, 
but it also should be an instrument of posi- 
tive change for the world. 

For 40 years, the Western alliance has 
stood together in the cause of freedom. And 
now, with reform underway in the Soviet 
Union, we stand at the threshold of a brand 
new era of U.S.-Soviet relations. And it is 
within our grasp to contribute, each in our 
own way, to overcoming the division of 
Europe and ending the military confronta- 
tion there. We’ve got to do more to amelio- 
rate the violence and suffering that afflicts 
sO many regions in the world and to 
remove common threats to our future: the 
deterioration of the environment; the 
spread of nuclear and chemical weapons, 
ballistic missile technology; the narcotics 
trade. And our discussions here will give 
greater impetus to make real progress in 
these areas. 

There’s also a great potential to develop 
common opportunities. For example, the 
Soviet Union now seeks greater engage- 
ment with the international market econo- 
my, a step that certainly I’m prepared to 
encourage in every way I can. 
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As I leave Malta for Brussels and a meet- 
ing with our NATO allies, I am optimistic 
that as the West works patiently together 
and increasingly cooperates with the Soviet 
Union, we can realize a lasting peace and 
transform the East-West relationship to one 
of enduring cooperation. And that is a 
future that’s worthy of our peoples. And 
that’s the future that I want to help in cre- 
ating. And that’s the future that Chairman 
Gorbachev and I began right here in Malta. 

Thank you, sir, for your hospitality. 

The Chairman. Ladies and gentlemen, 
comrades, there are many symbolic things 
about this meeting, and one of them—it has 
never been in the history that the leaders of 
our two countries hold a joint press confer- 
ence. This is also an important symbol. I 
share the view voiced by President Bush 
that we are satisfied, in general, with the 
results of the meeting. 

We regard this informal meeting—the 
idea of it was an informal meeting, and the 
idea belongs to President Bush. And I sup- 
ported it—that we would have this informal 
meeting without restricting it to any formal 
agenda, to have a free exchange of views— 
because the time makes great demands to 
our countries, and this increases the respon- 
sibility and the role of our two countries. 
And I can assure you that in all our discus- 
sions—and our discussions lasted for 8 
hours, in general—this responsibility on 
both sides was present. 

Our meeting was characterized by open- 
ness, by a full scope of the exchange of 
views. Today it is even difficult, and per- 
haps there is no sense, to explain the entire 
range of issues that we have discussed. I 
wish to say right away, nevertheless, that on 
all the major issues we attempted in a frank 
manner, using each side’s arguments, to ex- 
plain our own positions, both with regard to 
the assessment of the situation and the cur- 
rent changes in the world and Europe and 
as it regards disarmament issues. We ad- 
dressed the Geneva negotiating process, the 
Vienna process, and also negotiations on the 
elaboration of the convention on chemical 
weapons ban. All those questions were con- 
sidered thoroughly. 

The President and I myself also felt it 
necessary to exchange views on our percep- 
tion, both from Moscow and Washington, of 
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the hot points on our planet. And this ex- 
change of views was very significant and 
thorough. We reaffirmed our former posi- 
tions that all those acute issues must be re- 
solved by political methods, and I consider 
that this was a very important statement of 
fact. 

We not only discussed problems and ex- 
plained our positions. I think that both sides 
had many elements which, if they are taken 
into account in our future activities—activi- 
ties of both governments—then we can 
count on progress. This concerns the sub- 
ject of the reduction of strategic offensive 
arms by 50 percent, and we have an opti- 
mistic assessment of the possibility to move 
even next year to the conclusion of the 
Vienna treaty. We both are in favor, and 
this is our position—naturally, we can be 
responsible only for our position—we are in 
favor of signing this document at the 
summit meeting. 

This time we discussed much bilateral re- 
lations; and I, on my part, would like to 
note many positive elements and points 
which were contained in statements and 
words by President Bush. Thus, I would say 
that in all directions of the political dialog 
of our discussion, including bilateral rela- 
tions, we not only confirmed the consisten- 
cy of our political course, the continuity of 
our political course—and I should say it— 
although we had an informal meeting, we 
met only for the first time with President 
Bush in his capacity, and the confirmation 
of the continuity of the course is an impor- 
tant element. What is also important is that 
during this informal meeting, we have laid 
the foundation for increasing this capital. 
And I believe that, in the first place, it 
serves the interests of our both countries 
and also the interests of the entire world 
community. 

Well, we have made our contact, a good 
contact. The atmosphere was friendly, 
straightforward, open; and this enabled us 
to make good work. In our position, the 
most dangerous thing is to exaggerate. And 
it is always that we should preserve ele- 
ments of cautiousness, and I use the favorite 
word by President Bush. [Laughter] Our 
world and our relations are at a crucial 
juncture. We should be highly responsible 
to face up to the challenges of today’s 
world. And the leaders of our two countries 


cannot act as a fire brigade, although fire 
brigades are very useful. We have to keep it 
in mind also. This element was also present. 

I would like once again to thank the 
President for the idea of holding this meet- 
ing with which we are satisfied, I hope. And 
I would like to thank the people and the 
Government of Malta and to express the 
words of appreciation and gratitude for the 
hospitality. Thank you, Mr. President, for 
your cooperation. 

The President. Thank you. 


Cold War 


Q. Chairman Gorbachev, President Bush 
called on you to end the Cold War once 
and for all. Do you think that has been 
done now? 

The Chairman. In the first place, I as- 
sured the President of the United States 
that the Soviet Union would never start hot 
war against the United States of America, 
and we would like our relations to develop 
in such a way that they would open greater 
possibilities for cooperation. Naturally, the 
President and I had a wide discussion— 
rather, we sought the answer to the ques- 
tion where we stand now. We stated, both 
of us, that the world leaves one epoch of 
cold war and enters another epoch. This is 
just the beginning. We’re just at the very 
beginning of our long road to a longlasting 
peaceful period. 

Thus, we were unanimous in concluding 
about the special responsibility of such 
countries as the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Naturally, we had a rather 
long discussion, but this is not for the press 
conference; that is, we shouldn’t explain 
that discussion regarding the fact that the 
new era calls for a new approach. And thus, 
many things that were characteristic of the 
Cold War should be abandoned, both the— 
{inaudible|—in force, the arms race, mis- 
trust, psychological and ideological struggle, 
and all that. All that should be things of the 
past. 


Central America 


Q. President Gorbachev. What are the 
hot spots, President Gorbachev, that you 
spoke about? There’s El Salvador. Were you 
able to assure President Bush that the 
Soviet Union would use its influence on 
either Cuba or Nicaragua to stop the arms 
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shipments? And, President Bush, were you 
satisfied with President Gorbachev’s re- 
sponse? 

The Chairman. This question is addressed 
to me? This subject has been thoroughly 
discussed. We have reaffirmed once again 
to the President that we have ceased arms 
shipment to Central America. We also reaf- 
firmed our position that we’re sympathetic 
with the political process that is going on 
there regarding the settlement of the situa- 
tion. We are in favor of free elections, with 
the representatives of the United Nations 
and other Latin American countries to de- 
termine the fate of Nicaragua. We under- 
stand the concerns of the United States. We 
listened carefully to the arguments by 
President Bush, in this respect, and we as- 
sured him that our position of principle is 
that we are in favor of a political settlement 
of the situation in Central America. 

I believe—and now I wouldn’t like to ex- 
plain everything that we discussed on the 
subject—but to sum up, I would say that 
there are possibilities to have peace in that 
area, tranquillity in the interests above all 
of the peoples of that region, which does 
not run counter io the interests of the 
people of the United States. 

The President. Please ask the question. 

Q. The question was: Were you, Mr. 
President, satisfied with—[inaudible|—— 

The President. My answer is that we had 
an indepth discussion on these questions, as 
President Gorbachev said. I will not be sat- 
isfied until total self-determination takes 
place through verifiably free elections in 
Nicaragua. And the Chairman gave me 
every opportunity to express in detail the 
concerns I feel about that region. He, 
indeed, has cited his concerns. So, I can’t 
say there are no differences between us. 
But we had a chance to talk about them. 
And if there are remaining differences, I 
like to think they have been narrowed. But 
you know—all you from the United States— 
the concerns we feel that the Nicaraguans 
go through with certifiably free elections 
and that they not export revolution into El 
Salvador. So, we had a big, wide-ranging 
discussion; and I would simply say that I 
feel we have much more understanding be- 
tween the parties as a result of that discus- 
sion. 
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East-West Economic Cooperation 


Q. The Izvestia newspaper to President 
Bush, and if there are comments from Com- 
rade Gorbachev, we would welcome it. 
There has been a longstanding issue of ex- 
panding economic operation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. It is a 
very acute problem, taking into account our 
economic reforms and our economic diffi- 
culties. To what degree that issue has been 
discussed during your meeting, and what is 
the position of your administration, Mr. 
President, regarding the expanding of your 
economic operation and whether the USS. 
business would like to promote contacts 
with the Soviet Union? 

The President. We had a long discussion 
on economic matters. We made some spe- 
cific representations about how we can 
work more closely on the economic front 
with the Soviet Union, and we’ve made cer- 
tain representations that I will now follow 
through with, in terms of observer status. 
And I think one of the most fruitful parts of 
our discussions related to the economy. And 
I would like to have a climate in which 
American businessmen can help in what 
Chairman Gorbachev is trying to do with 
reform and, obviously, with glasnost. But I 
think the climate, as a result of these talks, 
for investment inside the Soviet Union and 
for certain things wé can do to help the 
Soviet Union and, indeed, other countries 
seek common ground with these multilater- 
al organizations related to finance—all of 
that is a big plus. It was an extraordinarily 
big plus as far as I’m concerned. 

Q. President Gorbachev? 

The Chairman. 1 would like to comment 
the answer. First of all, I confirm ,what I’ve 
said, what the President said. And the 
second point, the things that have taken 
place at the meeting could be regarded as a 
political impetus which we were lacking for 
our economic cooperation to gain momen- 
tum and to acquire forms and methods 
which would be adequate to our contempo- 
rary life. 

Well, as to the future course of this proc- 
ess, this will depend on the Soviet actions, 
whether legal or economic. You understand 
that today we tried to turn drastically our 
economy towards cooperation with other 
countries so that it will be part and parcel 





of the world economic system. Therefore, 
we think and hope that that which has hap- 
pened during the meeting on this subject of 
the agenda—well, let’s call it the agenda— 
these are of principal importance. 


Lebanon 


Q. With the tense situation in Lebanon— 
how did you discuss the military option in 
Lebanon? And what have you decided on 
the Middle East in generalP How did you 
discuss it? The question is both President 
Bush and President Gorbachev. 

The Chairman. We couldn’t address this 
Lebanese conflict because both the U.S. and 
the Soviet people are sympathetic with the 
grave situation and sufferings of that 
people. We shared our views and assess- 
ments in this respect and agreed to contin- 
ue the exchange of views so that each, ac- 
cording to its possibilities—and I think that 
everyone has its own possibilities—well, 
President Bush thought that we had more 
possibilities and I thought that we had 
equal possibilities, in order to resolve posi- 
tively this conflict. 

The President. And our aspirations, 
shared in by President Gorbachev, is to see 
a peaceful resolution to the question re- 
garding Lebanon. We support the tripartite 
agreement. He has supported it very active- 
ly. We do not want to see any more killing 
in Lebanon. The Chairman agrees with us. 
We’re in total agreement on that. And so, 
Lebanon was discussed in detail, and we 
would like to see a return to a peaceful, 
democratic Lebanon. And everybody in the 
United States, I think, share the agony that 
I feel about the turmoil in Lebanon. But 
we're going to try to help. We’re trying any 
way we can to help. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. My question is to President Bush. You, 
as President of the United States, partici- 
pate for the first time at the summit meet- 
ing, but you were the Vice President of the 
previous administration that took part in 
forming foreign policies. So, what is your 
assessment of the course that our two coun- 
tries have passed since Geneva to MaltaP 

The President. That’s what we call a slow 
ball in the trade. [Laughter] It’s an easy 
question because I really think they are im- 
proving dramatically. There is enormous 
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support in our country for what Chairman 
Gorbachev is doing inside the Soviet Union. 
There is enormous respect and support for 
the way he has advocated peaceful change 
in Europe. And so, this meeting accom- 
plished everything that I had hoped it 
would. It was a no-agenda meeting, and yet 
it was a meeting where we discussed, as the 
Chairman said, many, many subjects. So, I 
think if a meeting can improve relations, I 
think this one has. 


Arms Reductions 


Q. Did you reach any actual understand- 
ings on instructions or timetables or dead- 
lines to negotiators on chemical weapons, 
nuclear weapons, conventional arms? 

The Chairman. Well, we devoted much 
time to the discussion of concrete issues re- 
lated to disarmament negotiations on differ- 
ent types of arms. And just as an example, 
to show you that this was a substantive dis- 
cussion, I’ll tell you that in the near future 
our foreign ministers will meet, which have 
been instructed to do some specific work to 
move the positions closer. 

In connection with new interesting pro- 
posals by President Bush regarding chemi- 
cals weapons, which have the goal of a 
global ban and provides for certain phases 
and movement toward this global ban, then 
we have the possibility of a rapid move- 
ment towards it. 

As to strategic offensive arms, the analysis 
of the situation and the instructions that 
have been given regarding the preparation 
of that treaty demonstrate that we may be 
able by the second half of June—and we 
agreed on the formal meeting at that 
time—to do the necessary work to agree on 
the basic provisions of this treaty, which 
there later in the coming months would be 
ready for signature. 

Therefore, I highly assess and evaluate 
what we have done here. Well, of course, 
there are questions which would require 
detailed discussion so that there will be no 
concerns on both sides. As to our concerns, 
as regards to strategic offensive arms and 
the preparation of the treaty on the 50- 
percent cuts of such weapons, they concern 
SLCM’s [sea-launched cruise missiles]. Well, 
and in general, we raised a question with 
the President that when we have events 
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along different directions on the reduction 
of nuclear arms and conventional forces, 
when we move towards defensive doc- 
trines—that is, we, the Soviet Union—we 
are interested in having new elements in 
the military doctrines of the NATO coun- 
tries. And therefore, the time has come 
when we should begin discussing naval 
forces. We should discuss this problem also. 

Thus, I would also like to confirm—and I 
think that the President would confirm it— 
that our discussions were very thorough, 
which encourages; and therefore we can 
count on success. This was a salute. 


Meeting at Malta 


Q. Can I ask you a question, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Will you tell us, President Gorba- 
chev—will you tell me why you were so 
cautious at the beginning of the negotia- 
tions? The Soviet side was very optimistic, 
and now you voice certain optimistic ele- 
ments. What is the reason for itP Maybe 
that optimism was not justified. 

This is Portuguese television to President 
Gorbachev. 

The President. This is for you. Go ahead. 

The Chairman. Well, I would say that 
there were elements of optimism and pessi- 
mism here, and I wouldn’t dwell into the 
details. 

Q. Could you just—— 

The Chairman. Well, the core of the 
question is that—if I read you correctly—is 
that to what degree we can speak of opti- 
mism or pessimism regarding the results of 
this meeting. Or perhaps, I didn’t under- 
stand you correctly. Did I get you right? 
Yes. Well, you know, on the eve of the 
meeting, both sides were restrained and 
had a well-balanced position, a ca “ious one. 
I would say it again. This did not mean, 
however, that we were pessimists. That 
meant that we were highly responsible. 
Today, now that the meeting has taken 
place and we have summed up the results 
together with the President, I can tell you 
that I am optimistic about the results and 
the prospects that are open now. This is 
dialectics. 


Naval Arms Reductions 


Q. President Bush, may I refer to the 
question of naval forces, please, that Presi- 
dent Gorbachev raised just a moment ago? 
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Can you respond to your feeling and exact- 
ly what you’ve told President Gorbachev 
about your disposition toward reducing 
naval forces, NATO’s disposition, on that 
regard. And if in fact the Soviets are pre- 
pared to move to a defensive posture, is not 
it time to consider some cuts in this regard? 

The President. The answer is that this is 
not an arms control meeting in the sense of 
trying to hammer out details. We still have 
differences with the Soviet Union—he 
knows it, and I know it—as it relates to 
naval forces. But the point is, we could dis- 
cuss these things in a very constructive en- 
vironment, and the Chairman knows that I 
could not come here and make deals in 
arms control. And I’m disinclined to think 
that that is an area where we will have 
immediate progress. 

But we talked about a wide array of these 
issues, but we have no agreement at all on 
that particular question of naval arms con- 
trol. But the point is, he knows that, and I 
know that. The point is, he had an opportu- 
nity to let me know how important it is. 
And I can, as a part of an alliance, have an 
opportunity to discuss a wide array of disar- 
mament questions with our allies. So, it’s 
exactly the kind of climate for a meeting 
that I had envisioned and that he had envi- 
sioned. We can sit there and talk about 
issues of which we’ve had divisions over the 
years, try to find ways to narrow them. And 
we did narrow them in some important 
areas. And there are still some differences 
that exist. There’s no point covering that 
over. 


Evolution of European Institutions 


Q. Did you discuss the Soviet proposal on 
Helsinki II? And an adjoining question: Are 
you prepared to take a joint initiative with 
Soviet Union about the Middle East crisis? 

The Chairman. The first question is re- 
garding Helsinki II. I think that we have 
found during this meeting, we have come 
to a common understanding of the extreme 
importance of the CSCE [Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe] proc- 
ess and have noted the positive results of 
the CSCE process, the results that have 
made it possible to proceed with deep 
changes in Europe and in the world as well, 
as Europe has a great influence on the 
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world due to certain reasons. Both the 
President and myself are in favor of devel- 
oping the CSCE process in accordance with 
the new requirements that are required by 
our times so that we would think of and 
build a new Europe on the basis of common 
elements among the European countries. 
We reaffirmed that this is a common affair 
for all the European countries that signed 
the Helsinki Act, including the whole EC 
[European Community]. And this element 
was present everywhere whenever we dis- 
cussed Europe and other parts of the world 
with the active and constructive participa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. Thus, 
we are in favor of the process gaining in 
strength and in force. 

The transformation of the CSCE-Helsinki 
institutions at this stage should be such that 
their nature would change, or rather would 
be adequate to the current changes. Take, 
for example, NATO and the Warsaw Pact. 
They should not remain military alliances, 
but rather military-political alliances, and 
later on just political alliances, so that their 
nature would change in accordance with 
the changes on the continent. 

We are also entitled to expect that when 
the Common Market and the CMEC would 
also change in respect of greater openness, 
with the active participation in economic 
processes of the United States. Thus, we 
think that the time has come for us to act, 
step by step, in a thorough manner, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
times, taking full responsibility, without 
damaging the balance and security. We 
should act in a way that we would improve 
the situation, stability, and security. We will 
strengthen security in this way. 

This was the manner of our discussion. 
And I believe that the President can only 
nod and say that we have coincidence of 
views of this. [Laughter] 

Q. President Gorbachev, did you assure 
President Bush that you will not—— 

Q. Mr. Gorbachev—a question to Chair- 
man Gorbachev. 


Military Presence in the Mediterranean 


Q. The meeting took place at the center 
of the Mediterranean. How did you discuss 
the problem of the reduction of the military 
presence of the size of the Mediterranean? 


The President. Is this to me? Well, first on 
the reduction, we did not have specific fig- 
ures in mind. The Chairman raised the 
questions of naval arms control, and I was 
not particularly positive in responding on 
naval arms control. But we agree that we 
want to move forward and bring to comple- 
tion the CFE [conventional forces in 
Europe negotiations] that does affect Italy 
and other countries, in a sense they’re a 
strong part of our NATO alliance. So, we 
didn’t get agreements, crossing the T’s, dot- 
ting the I’s on some of these issues, but 
that’s not what we were trying to do. 

May I respond to this gentleman’s last 
half. The question was Soviet and U.S—— 


Middle East Peace Process 

Q. Joint initiative. 

The President. It doesn’t require joint ini- 
tiatives to solve the Middle East question. 
But we have found that the Soviet Union is 
playing a constructive role in Lebanon and 
trying throughout the Middle East to give 
their support for the tripartite agreement, 
which clearly the U.S. has supported. And 
so, there’s common ground there. That may 
not always have been the case in history. 
And that may not always have been the 
way the United States looked at it as to how 
constructive the role the Soviets might play. 
But I can tell you that after these discus- 
sions and after the discussions between 
[Secretary of State] Jim Baker and [Soviet 
Foreign Minister] Shevardnadze there is a 
constructive role that the Soviets are imple- 
menting. And again, I cite the tripartite 
agreement. I’m sure that they share our 
view after these talks, in terms of peaceful 
resolution to these questions in the Middle 
East, be it Lebanon or in West Bank ques- 
tions. So, I don’t think we’re very far apart 
on this. 

Q. President Gorbachev, did you assure 
President Bush that the Soviet Union 
will—— 

The Chairman. Well, my opinion on the 
Middle East, in terms of discussions at the 
meeting, I can only add to what President 
Bush has said: that we have just discussed 
very thoroughly, rather thoroughly, this 
subject. And I believe that we have come to 
an understanding that we should use our 
possibilities and interact in order to pro- 
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mote solution to this protracted conflict, 
which affects negatively the entire world 
situation. 

As it seemed to me, we also agreed that, 
as a result of the side’s progress, we have 
approached the point when we have a real- 
istic chance to start the settlement process. 
Therefore, it is important not to lose this 
chance because the situation is changing 
very rapidly. Therefore, we think we will 
contribute to this. 


Eastern European Reforms 


Q. I’m from the group of Czechoslovak 
journalists. President Gorbachev, did you 
assure President Bush that the changes in 
Eastern Europe are irreversible and that 
the Soviet Union has forsaken the right to 
intervene there militarily? And President 
Bush, similarly, as a result of this meeting, 
are you now more trusting that the Soviets 
have indeed renounced the Brezhnev doc- 
trine? 

The Chairman. 1 wouldn’t like you to 
consider me here or to regard me as a full- 
fledged representative of all European 
countries. This wouldn’t be true. We are a 
part of Eastern Europe, of Europe. We 
interact with our allies in all areas, and our 
ties are deep. However, every nation is an 
independent entity in world politics, and 
every people has the right to choose its own 
destiny, the destiny of its own state. And I 
can only explain my own attitude. 

I believe that those changes, both in the 
Soviet Union and in the countries of East- 
ern Europe, have been prepared by the 
course of the historic evolution itself. No 
one can avoid this evolutionary process; and 
those problems should be resolved on a new 
basis, taking into account the experience 
and the potential of those countries, open- 
ing up possibilities for utilizing anything 
positive that has been accumulated by man- 
kind. And I believe that we should welcome 
the thrust of those processes because they 
are related to the desire of the people to 
make those societies more democratic, 
more humane and to face the world. There- 
fore, I’m encouraged by the thrust of those 
processes, and I believe that this is highly 
assisted by other countries. 

I also see deep, profound changes in 
other countries, including Western Europe- 
an countries, and this is also very important 
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because this is a reciprocal movement so 
that the people will become more close 
around the continent, and preserving at the 
same time the identity of one’s own people. 
This is very important for us to understand. 

Q. I ask a question on the part of the 
Czechoslovak journalists. We are discussing 
the future of Europe? 

The President. May | just respond briefly? 
There is no question that there is dramatic 
change. Nobody can question it. And as 
President Gorbachev talks about democrat- 
ic change and peaceful—that certainly lays 
to rest previous doctrines that may have 
had a different approach. And so, he knows 
that not just the President but all the 
people in the United States would like to 
see this peaceful, democratic evolution con- 
tinue. And so, I think that’s the best way to 
answer the question because the change is 
so dramatic and so obvious to people. 

But I will say, we had a very good chance 
to discuss it in considerably more detail 
than I think would be appropriate to discuss 
it here. 


Central America 


Q. President Bush, you have accused the 
Soviet Union for sending arms to Central 
America, and, President Gorbachev, you 
have denied those charges. Now both of 
you sit here together. Who is right? [Laugh- 
ter] 

The President. Maybe | ought to take the 
first shot at that one. I don’t think we ac- 
cused the Soviet Union of that. What we 
did say is arms were going in there in an 
unsatisfactory way. My view is that not only 
did the Nicaraguans acquiesce in it but they 
encouraged that to happen. And the evi- 
dence is demonstrable. But I’m not chal- 
lenging the word of the Foreign Minister. 
He and Jim Baker talked about that, and 
President Gorbachev and I talked about it. 

All I know is that—and he said it earlier— 
elections, free elections, should be the 
mode. And I also reported to him what Mr. 
Oscar Arias [President of Costa Rica] called 
me about, blaming Castro [President of 
Cuba] and the Sandinistas for exporting rev- 
olution and for tearing things up there in 
Central America. 

So, we may have a difference on that one, 
but I want to be careful when you say I 





accused them of sending these weapons. I 
did not, because Mr. Shevardnadze made a 
direct representation to Mr. Baker. And ev- 
eryone knows that there’s a wide interna- 
tional arms flow out there. But whatever it 
is, however it comes, it is unsatisfactory for 
countries in the region that want to see the 
evolution toward democracy continue. 

The Chairman. The President explained 
correctly the discussion on the subject. We 
were never accused, and we didn’t have to 
accept or reject anything. We informed the 
President that we had firm assurances from 
Nicaragua that no arms, including those air- 
craft, are being used. And the President 
took our arguments and agreed to them. As 
regard the fact of principle—I have men- 
tioned it—is that we are for free elections 
so that this conflict would be resolved by 
political means and the situation was kept 
normal. 

The President. Well, that’s what we 
agreed on. I agree that that’s the assess- 
ment. I still feel that arms are going into El 
Salvador. We’ve seen clear evidence of it. 
But I can’t argue with the factual presenta- 
tion made here. 

But we have a difference. I don’t believe 
that the Sandinistas have told the truth to 
our Soviet friends. And why? Because we 
know for fact-certain that arms have gone 
in there. I’m not saying they’re Soviet arms. 
They’ve said they aren’t shipping arms, and 
I’m accepting that. But they’re going in 
there. And I am saying that they have 
misled Mr. Shevardnadze when they gave a 
specific representation that no arms were 
going from Nicaragua into El Salvador. So, 
we have some differences in how we look 
at this key question. And the best way to 
have those differences ameliorated is to 
have these certifiably free elections in Nica- 
ragua. And Castro—I have no influence 
with him whatsoever, and maybe somebody 
is yelling that question at President Gorba- 
chev. But look, we’ve got some differences 
in different places around the world. 

Q. What about Cuba? 

Q. Question to both Presidents. 

The Chairman. What do you mean? 

Q. Oscar Arias apparently called Presi- 
dent Bush and told him that Cuba was 
really creating the situation in the region by 
commenting—— 
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The Chairman. We discussed the situa- 
tion in Latin America and Central America, 
and explained our assessments. On the basis 
of our analysis, on our own analysis, and our 
assessment, I told the President that there 
were conditions emerging for improving 
the situation for the better, as different 
countries had the desire to change the situ- 
ation and normalize the situation, both in 
the United States and in other countries. 

Q. Will you give, Mr. President, an 
answer? 

The President. 'd be glad to. Somebody 
better tell me what the question was then if 
I’m going to answer. The question of Ger- 
many? 


Reunification of Germany 


Q. Whether the German question was 
discussed and your attitude toward the Kohl 
[Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many] plan. 

The President. The United States, as part 
of NATO, has had a longstanding position. 
Helsinki spells out a concept of permanent 
borders. I made clear to President Gorba- 
chev that we, for our part, do not want to 
do anything that is unrealistic and causes 
any country to end up going backwards or 
end up having its own people in military 
conflict, one with the other. And so, I think 
we have tried to act with the word that 
President Gorbachev has used to—and that 
is, with caution—not to go demonstrating 
on top of the Berlin Wall to show how 
happy we are about the change. We are 
happy about the change. 

I’ve heard many leaders speak about the 
German question. And I don’t think it is a 
role of the United States to dictate the ra- 
pidity of change in any country. It’s a 
matter for the people to determine them- 
selves. So, that’s our position. And the last 
word goes to the Chairman on this. 

The Chairman. Yes, and the President 
wrote a note to me in English. I don’t read 
English, but I answered in Russian—he 
doesn’t read Russian. But we agreed on it 
anyway. [Laughter] 

I'll be brief. In the past few days, I al- 
ready answered a few times on the ques- 
tion. I can only confirm what I said before. 
But as we have discussed with the President 
this question, I can say that we approach 
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this subject on the basis of the Helsinki 
process, which summed up the results of 
the Second World War and consolidated the 
results of the war. And those are realities. 
And the reality is such that we have today’s 
Europe with two German states, the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic, which are both mem- 
bers of the United Nations and sovereign 
states. 

This was the decision of history. And I 
always revert to this subject, or thesis, 
which saves me. Indeed, in order to remain 
realists, we should say that history itself de- 
cides the processes and fates on the Euro- 
pean continent and also the fates of those 
two states. I think this is a common under- 
standing shared by anyone. And any artifi- 
cial acceleration of the process would only 
exacerbate and make it more difficult to 
change in many European countries those 
changes that are now taking place now in 
Europe. Thus, we wouldn’t serve that proc- 
ess by an artificial acceleration or prompt- 
ing of the processes that are going on in 
those two countries. 

I think we can thank the media for their 
cooperation. We are not yet aware of what 
they will write about us. 

The President. Right to thank them after- 
ward you mean? [Laughter] After they’ve 
written? 

The Chairman. We should thank them in 
advance, and therefore, they will do better 
in the future. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. President, 
for your cooperation. 

The President. We're going to have to 
leave at 1:20 p.m. Should we each take one 
more question or not? Last one to me, right 
here. No rebuttal. No backup questions. 
Last one. 


Personal Ties With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. What’s your personal relationship now 
between you two leaders? And would regu- 
lar contacts that would perhaps no longer 
be called summits be helpful? 

The President. 1 had known President 
Gorbachev before, and I’d let him speak for 
himself. But I think we have a good person- 
al relationship, and I believe that helps each 
side be frank, point out the differences as 
well as the areas we agree on. And that is a 
very, very important ingredient, I think, be- 
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cause of the standing of the two powers and 
because of the dramatic change that is 
taking place. 

And I am not saying that if he likes me, 
he is going to change long-held policies, and 
I am going to say that if I like him, we’re 
not going to change long-held policies. But 
what we’ve been able to do here is to get 
together and talk about the difference with- 
out rancor, and frankly as possible. And I 
think it’s been very constructive. So, I 
couldn’t have asked for a better result out 
of this nonsummit summit. [Laughter] 

The question is: regular meetings. I’m 
open to see him as much as it requires to 
keep things moving forward. We’ve already 
set a summit meeting. That summit meet- 
ing will drive the arms control agenda. And 
that’s a good thing because I represented to 
him that we wanted to see a START agree- 
ment, a CFE agreement and, hopefully, a 
chemical agreement. That’s a very ambi- 
tious agenda. But I think if we hadn’t sat 
here and talked we might not have under- 
stood how each other feels on these impor- 
tant questions. 

The Chairman. 1 would like to confirm 
what President Bush has said: that we have 
known each other for a long time. But I 
would also add—and I have not agreed on 
it with the President in advance, but this is 
no secret—that we have had considerable 
exchanges of views in previous contacts, 
and we had an understanding of the posi- 
tions of each other. And we would only 
mention the Governors Island or our discus- 
sion in the car, and then we would under- 
stand what we are talking about. Then we 
exchanged letters. 

And today’s meeting boosts our contacts 
to a higher level. I’m satisfied with the dis- 
cussions and meetings we had, including 
our two private discussions. I share the view 
of the President that personal contacts are a 
very important element in the relations be- 
tween leaders of state, the moreso we are 
talking about the leaders of such countries 
as the United States and the Soviet Union. 
And I welcome those personal relations. 

And the President was quite correct in 
saying that this didn’t mean that we would 
sacrifice our long-held positions at the ex- 
pense of our personal ties or that we forget 
our responsibility. I think our personal con- 





tacts help us implement our responsibilities 
and help us better interact in the interests 
of our two nations and in the interests of 
the entire world community. And I, myself, 
would like to thank the President for coop- 
eration for this meeting, for the cooperation 
in a very important joint Soviet-U.S. en- 
deavor. And our share is 50-50. 

The President. Well, I guess we’re going 
to fly away to Brussels. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:20 p.m. 
aboard the Soviet passenger liner “Maxim 
Gorky” in Marsaxlokk Harbor. Chairman 
Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters at Malta 


December 3, 1989 


Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Are you still talking to Bucky [William 
Bush, the President’s brother]? 

The President. Bucky Bush? You mean 
because of the weather? Yes, yes, because I 
think it worked. It didn’t work to perfection 
because of the weather, but the meeting 
worked. So, I’m still talking to him. 

Q. You came here setting out goals for 
yourself to have this informal, unstructured 
meeting, as you said you did out there. But 
I’m curious if you feel that you achieved 
the goals you set out, the more ambitious 
goals you set out in your Thanksgiving 
speech, where you said you wanted to come 
and Mr. Gorbachev join with you in tearing 
down the barriers and ending the Cold 
War. 

The President. I didn’t say we were going 
to do all that at Malta. But, yes, I think the 
meeting was very productive and construc- 
tive. It worked exactly the way I visualized 
it when we took the initiative which he 
confirmed, to set the meeting. Indeed, at 
one moment, I actually did put my foot up. 
And I say that because there were no sub- 
jects off the table, there were no tensions as 
any subject was raised on either side. And I 
have a very positive feeling. 
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And yet we have not solved all the prob- 
lems that exist between the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union, nor all the problems that 
have existed over the years between West- 
ern Europe and the rest of the NATO 
{North Atlantic Treaty Organization] allies 
and Eastern Europe. But I understand 
better where he’s coming from. And that, I 
think, is very important. And he under- 
stands our priorities. He understands the 
concerns, for example, that I feel about 
Central America because we really had a 
good, frank discussion. 

Q. But if I can follow up on this goal, as I 
say, you set for yourself, at least toward 
moving toward ending the Cold War. He 
said an epoch has ended. How do you feel 
about that? 

The President. 1 think it’s a major step 
towards understanding and in trying to tear 
down any remaining barriers that shot up 
because of the Cold War. There’s no ques- 
tion that the conditions today are far differ- 
ent than at the depths of the Cold War; no 
question about it. I haven’t even heard any- 
body argue to the contrary. 


NATO and the Warsaw Pact’s Future 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact evolving to politi- 
cal organizations and really moving out of 
the military mode? 

The President. Well, if we make the 
progress that I hope we'll make on various 
arms control items, and if tensions continue 
to go down, as they have, inside the Soviet 
Union and in terms of relations with the 
United States and in Eastern Europe, who 
knows where the change will take us? But 
obviously I have a certain responsibility for 
keeping NATO strong. And nothing here 
has altered that desire. But as you see the 
historical changes taking place—I think it’s 
fine to envision a group of countries that 
spend a lot more time worrying about the 
economic side and less on the defense side. 
We are not there yet. We’re not there. 


Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. What will you tell the NATO leaders? 
The President. Well, Vl wait until I get 
there to decide that. I'll give them a pretty 
good report on what went on, considerable 
detail, not all necessarily, because some re- 
lates to the U.S.-Soviet equation. But we'll 
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have a good, frank discussion, and I think 
they will be pleased at what the results of 
the meeting are. 

Q. Mr. President, other than the weather, 
were there any disappointments? You seem 
to still be at odds very much so on Central 
America. And was there anything Mr. Gor- 
bachev told you that especially surprised or 
pleased you? 

The President. No, no surprises. But as I 
say, Michael [Michael Gelb, Reuters], we 
cannot in 10 hours of discussion, or what- 
ever it is, solve all the problems that exist 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and the way we look at different 
areas. But it would be euphorically optimis- 
tic to think that a meeting like this would 
solve all those problems. But it’s better. We 
understand more. I’ve got some areas 


where I can now go back to him—various 
areas. But there were no surprises. It was a 
wide discussion. I’m not sure we left out 
any subjects, in a geopolitical sense. But we 
covered a lot of —— 

Q. No specific disappointments? Some- 
thing you wish he was more forthcoming 


on? 

The President. No particular disappoint- 
ments, no, because I think the goal now is 
to go forward, as we have wanted to 
anyway, and demonstrate everybody’s com- 
mitment to CFE [conventional forces in 
Europe] talks, everybody’s commitment to 
chemical weapons reductions, eventual 
elimination, and, of course, the START 
[strategic arms reduction talks] agenda. 

Q. Mr. President, you talked about now 
having a better understanding of Mr. Gor- 
bachev after this meeting. Could you tell us 
what you know about him today or under- 
stand about him today that you didn’t 
knowP 

The President. Well, | know that he’s per- 
fectly willing to have very frank discussions, 
even if I’m on the opposite side of a ques- 
tion from him. There was no anger; there 
was no vitriol. It was a very constructive set 
of meetings in that regard. And so, I saw a 
man who is confident. I saw a man who is 
calm in his presentations and responded as 
factually as he could in some of the ques- 
tions I raised. And so, I’m convinced that 
the concept of getting it together for a no- 
agenda meeting was very, very sound. 
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Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Do you think that the United States 
and the Soviet Union now are dealing with 
each other more as allies than adversaries? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t say allies, but 
with far less misunderstanding and with far 
more common goals. 

Q. What do you think of the adversarial 
relationship, or the nature of the relation- 
ship now? 

The President. Well, as I say, I think it’s 
vastly improved; tensions reduced—not 
eliminated, but reduced. We still have dif- 
ferent ways of looking at certain questions, 
but I think the answer is “improved,” Terry 
[Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. 


International Terrorism 


Q. Mr. President, relatives of the Pan Am 
103 bombing were going to have a ceremo- 
ny at the harbor today—drop flowers into 
the harbor—as part of their attempt to have 
both you and Mr. Gorbachev work together 
in fighting international terrorism. Did this 
come up specifically this weekend, and 
could you talk a little bit about that? 

The President. Yes. Not 103 per se, but 
you're talking about anti-international 
terror—yes, it did—and also in the antinar- 
cotics efforts. There’s more we can do. We 
didn’t discuss it specifically, but I’m think- 
ing about certain kinds of intelligence inter- 
change that can prove to be beneficial. 


Previous Meetings With Chairman 
Gorbachev 


Q. What was the conversation he was re- 
ferring to on Governors Island? 

Q. In the car? 

The President. No. No, the car was in 
Washington. You remember when we rode 
from the Embassy over to the meeting at 
the White House? And in New York—he 
did refer to Governors Island, and I think 
what he was talking about is that he opined 
that some people in our country wanted to 
see perestroika fail and that it wasn’t going 
to fail and that it is irreversible. And I told 
him back then that I didn’t think there 
were any serious elements in the United 
States that wanted to see perestroika fail. 
So, that’s probably what he was alluding to. 
I missed that part. 





Central America 


Q. Secretary [of State] Baker, before you 
came out here a couple of weeks ago, said 
that the Soviet role in Cuba, Central Amer- 
ica, was the primary obstacle to a more 
beneficial full-scale relationship between 
the two countries. You disagreed here, but 
did you advance the issue at allP Can you 
say—— 

The President. | don’t know if we ad- 
vanced it, but I was very, very clear in 
telling him how strongly I feel about that. 
And it did build on what Jim Baker had 
talked to Shevardnadze about out in Wyo- 
ming. So, there is no doubt in their minds 
that their assistance to Cuba and their lip 
service for the Sandinistas give us a consid- 
erable amount of difference with them. So, 
it’s very clear—well, until we see a free 
Cuba, self-determination and the people de- 
ciding what they want, Cuba will stick out 
until that date as a tiny country that’s swim- 
ming against Mr. Gorbachev’s own tide. 
And I made that point to him. 

Q. How did he respond to that? 

The President. Well, I'll let you ask him 
first chance you get. 


Arms Reductions 


Q. Could I ask you a question on arms 
control? Did I understand President Gorba- 
chev to say that you hope to have a frame- 
work agreement in late June, but not an 
actual START treaty? 

The President. 1 think we should shoot for 
a START treaty. I’m advised by some of the 
pros that that’s complicated, but look, I 
think we ought to go forward and try to get 
a START agreement. And I think most ev- 
erybody would like to see that happen. I 
don’t see any resistance to it. We'll get 
some technical problems involved, but let 
the experts discuss, not me. So, if he said 
that there wouldn’t be—I mean, if the im- 
plication that you got was there won’t be a 
START treaty in the summer of ’90, I didn’t 
get that feeling from him. 

Q. So, you still think it’s entirely possible 
or likely? 

The President. It’s possible, but we're 
going to have to drive the system. 

Q. Is it likely, do you think? 

The President. It’s hard to quantify my 
feeling on that one. But I really don’t see a 
reason why it can’t happen. 
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Q. What about SDI [Strategic Defense 
Initiative] in that context? Did you talk 
about SDIP 

The President. Just a wide array. You can 
just be sure that defensive was talked about 
as well as offensive, rockets as well as 
people. It was a wide array of discussion on 
that general—yes? 

Q. Was the procedure for our troop cuts 
beyond CFE I discussed? 

The President. Yes, he is very much inter- 
ested in seeing troop cuts beyond CFE. He 
knows I’m part of an alliance and not going 
to go off on some unilateral attack on that. 
But I think in fairness to the man, he did 
raise that. But I think we both agree that 
the immediate goal is to push the system on 
both sides so we can get a CFE agreement. 

Back to Terry’s question. I think that’s 
entirely possible. It should be, and I’m 
going to be driving our bureaucracy and 
discussing it at NATO because I think it’s a 
very important step. 

Defense Budget Cuts 

Q. Well, in that respect, are you going to 
cut the defense budget? 

The President. Not in that respect. We’ve 
already cut the defense budget. 

Q. Well, [Secretary of Defense] Cheney 
certainly has been talking a lot about—— 

The President. Listen, he’s doing exactly 
what I want him to do: go back and ques- 
tion and see how things can be restruc- 
tured. And if there is a way to prudently 
save money and not weaken the common 
defense of NATO or not weaken the ability 
of the United States to protect our friends 
around the world, fine. That would be ac- 
ceptable to me. But we’re simply not going 
to go out there and make draconian cuts in 
defense so I can solve this Gramm-Rudman 
problem. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 

Q. Well, do you believe him when he says 
he won’t start a hot war? 

The Presideni. I think he has no intention 
of starting a hot war, I mean, where he said 
attacking the United States interests? How 
did he phrase it? It was something like that. 

Q. A hot war against the United States. 

Q. The question was about a cold war. 
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The President. Yes. I have no evidence 
that there’s anything other than the truth 
in that statement. 

Mr. Fitzwater. We're going to have to go. 
We'll give Frank [Frank Sesno, CNN] a final 
one here. 


Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. May I ask you a personal question? 
Just some personal thoughts coming here 
after all the preparation and some of the 
criticism of being too timid, or whether 

The President. Yes. ’'m not interested— 
let me interrupt once to editorial—wasn’t it 
interesting the way he used the word “cau- 
tion”? And I didn’t put him up to it, either. 
But go ahead. 

Mr. Fitzwater. He said prudent at one 
time, too. 

The President. Did he really? [Laughter] 
Go ahead. 

Q. What was it like for you? What did it 
feel like, sitting across from this man and, in 
many ways, discussing the shape of the 
world that cannot really be forecast? 

The President. Well, inasmuch as I had 
met him before and had a couple of private 
conversations with him before, it was prob- 
ably less formidable than if I’d never met 
him. And given the changes that he’s advo- 
cating, in terms of self-determination and 
Eastern Europe changing without any 
threat of force from them, the climate was 
easier because of those things. But there 
still was a recognition on my part: one, that 
this was serious business; and two, that we 
have got to find ways to work for peace 
constructively. 

And sitting across the table from me was 
a person that can have as much to say about 
that as any other individual in the world, 
given the superpower defense status of both 
countries. So, there was a recognition that 
this was important. And yet the climate in 
the meetings was without rancor and with- 
out hostility. I remember a time when I 
first met Mr. Gorbachev and we talked 
about human rights, and he became visibly 
agitated with me for raising it. And I think 
there’s been a great evolution in his think- 
ing on that question, and certainly on his 
relations with the United States, just as 
there had been an evolution on my think- 
ing. You may remember, I was the one who 
was against the very kind of meeting that I 
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decided was necessary, because I think as 
these changes take place, this kind of meet- 
ing can be helpful. 

So, the emotional part of it, Frank, is hard 
to describe for me because I’m not the most 
articulate emotionalist. But I just can’t have 
asked for a better ambiance, a better feel 
from the meetings, even though the differ- 
ences are acute in some areas. But you get 
the feeling he really wants to work with us. 
And he knows that I’m cautious. And you 
heard him talk. He used the word “pru- 
dent.” I’m sure that was deliberate on his 
part. I do think this: that 6 months ago 
there was probably a misunderstanding on 
his part about the intentions of this new 
President. And I think one of the good 
things is, I don’t think he has any feeling 
that I’m going to be unforthcoming in situa- 
tions where I should be. I don’t think he 
has me down as a total negativist at all, and 
I certainly don’t have him down. And as I 
see the reception he gets in Italy, I can talk 
to him about why that emotional response, 
his identity with change. 

So, back to the personal side: The events 
helped; his own personality helped. I'd like 
to think he thought I knew what I was talk- 
ing about, so we could have a good ex- 
change without having to go to the experts 
or go to the notebooks. And it worked. And 
now we’ve got to move. Now we’ve got to 
move forward. And I think we can in a lot 
of ways. I think we can on the economic 
front. I’m convinced we can, and must, on 
the arms control front. 

Q. You’re going to report to NATO to- 
morrow. How are you going to report to 
the American people on this summit? 

The President. 1 don’t know whether 
we're having a—we may well have a press 
conference when we get back. 

Mr. Fitzwater. At some point. 

Q. Early? 

Mr. Fitzwater. At an unspecified time. 

The President. That’s the best way to do 
it. 

Q. In an Oval Office speech or 

The President. Well, I just did one just 
before going, and I don’t want to—— 

Q. Press conference is good. [Laughter] 

The President. ——abuse the hospitality 
of the airwaves. But I think we can get the 
message out by responding to questions. 
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Q. Did you ever lose your temper? 

The President. No. 

Q. You said that he had no rancor him- 
self. 

The President. 
temper. 

Q. Did you get seasickP 

Q. What? 

The President. I don’t. 

Q. Come on. 

The President. 1 don’t. 

Q. You hit the ceiling a lot. 

The President. | keep it all inside. 

Q. No, that’s how you get ulcers. 

The President. No, no, that’s where I 
think your reporting has been a little off. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Keeping it all inside? 

The President. What was the—that they 
got on Marlin about saying “He hit the ceil- 
ing.” What was that, a few months back— 
which was untrue. 

Q. On somebody—one of the —— 

Q. Some leak. [Laughter] 

The President. Some leak. Probably Reu- 
ters. 

Q. Any seasickness from either superpow- 
er? 

Q. That’s how you got that ulcer. You 
kept it in. You don’t do that anymore. 

The President. No, but I don’t have to. 
I’m matured. And the answer is: Don’t 
worry about things you can’t do anything 
about. That’s a little advice I got from the 
doctor in 1960, and it works. So, why blow 
up at Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International] if she asks a question I don’t 
like, or this one over here? 

Q. Well, we’ve seen you go up in smoke 
sometimes. ; 

Mr. Fitzwater. Okay. This is getting into 
a difficult area. [Laughter] 

The President. Not really. You think it’s 
smoke. You ought to see me. If occasionally 
I do go up in smoke, it doesn’t relate to this 
line of work. It’s other things. 

We'll see you guys. See you on the plane. 

Q. Are you going to come back and chat? 

The President. Are you going out to the 
Bois for dinner? It’s marvelous. What’s that 
restaurant in the woods? 

Q. Dinner? 

Q. To dinner? [Laughter] 

The President. Did you have lunch? 

Q. No. 


No, I don’t lose my 


Q. No. 

Q. Some people haven’t had breakfast 
yet. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 haven’t either. 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. All right. Thank you all. It 
was good. Thank you for coming in. 

Q. We're glad it went well. 

The President. 1 think it did. 

Q. For the world. 

The President. I really mean it. Yes, and I 
look at it that way—grandkids, all of that. 
Very important. 

And let me just add one thing. Mrs. Gor- 
bachev went out of her way to greet me 
inside before we came in here. And she 
couldn’t have been more pleasant. I sent 
her a little note from Barbara, a tiny little 
souvenir. And she was most gracious and 
most, I would say, pleased with the way the 
meetings had gone and all of that, which is 
a nice touch, a very nice touch. 

Q. She sat there smiling. 

The President. 1 didn’t see her facial ex- 
pression, but I know that when we chatted 
earlier it was positive, quite positive. Noth- 
ing other than in keeping with the whole 
mood of this meeting. 

Q. Did the President exchange any gifts? 

The President. 1 think we did, but we 
didn’t do it personally. 

Q. A piece of the Wall? Did you give him 
a piece of the Wall? 

The President. No, I did not have a piece 
of the Wall. 

Q. Do you regret that Mrs. Bush didn’t 
come? 

The President. No. It wasn’t planned 
from the beginning and she had the Kenne- 
dy Center Honors, which the President 
should—or family should participate in. And 
the setting at sea was such that it didn’t 
lend itself. But I know Barbara’s looking 
forward to getting up with Raisa. I’m sure 
of it. 


Upcoming Soviet-U.S. Summit. 


Q. Where is the next summit? On the 
barge? 

The President. No. Not set. 

Q. In WashingtonP 

The President. On the barge. [Laughter] 

Q. Texas? 
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The President. No, probably Washington. 
But we didn’t actually set the place. 


Houston Economic Summit 


Q. I'll bet the Houstonians are glad about 
the economic summit. 

The President. Well, I haven’t seen any 
press. I thought they would be. But maybe 
it got good—— 

Q. You made the announcement from 
here; that’s why. 

The President. Yes, it may—well, did we, 
or—— 

Mr. Fitzwater. On the way. 

The President. ——on the way over, yes. 
But I haven’t had a chance to see the reac- 
tion. But it’s appropriate. It’s good; and I'm 
glad, obviously, that it’s going to be there. 
Philippines 

Q. Anything on Mrs. Aquino [President of 
the Philippines]? 

The President. No more word today. No 
more word. It was quiet last night, our 
time, thank God. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Okay. 


Q. When’s your next summit? 

The President. 1 don’t know. I don’t 
know. These are available for $1.50 each. I 
don’t know whether anybody’s interested. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Next week they'll be down to a quar- 
ter. [Laughter] 

The President. I'm going to mail them. 
I'm sitting here now, sending them to 
friends. 

Q. Did you get a first-day issue stamp? 

The President. Yes. Well, that’s what we 
got for these. 

Q. We have some of those. 

The President. And you put them on the 
other things I sent. I had a very clever note 
that I wrote out before I got here. Real 
clever. And funny. Oh, you'll die. [Laugh- 
ter] It’s a whole new emotional humorous 
side to this President. But I can’t share it 
with you. 

Q. Secretive humor. 

The President. If you can find 1 of the 25 
people that received it, you’re going to 
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break up and say, What have we been miss- 
ing in this guy all this time? 

Q. Give him my address. 

The President. Too late. No, these are the 
letters that I sent. The cards. Unlike this, 
however. 

Q. What did you say? 

The President. Can't tell you any more, 
Helen. Honest. Personal relationships. You 
know how that is. 

Q. Thank you. 


The President. You’ve spent a lot of time 
out in the cold. 


Q. Not too bad. 


The President. Sorry you didn’t get on 
the ships because it was so nice. Actually I 
enjoyed last night, we stayed up and 
watched. We’re not going to leave you, if 
that’s what you’re getting at. 

Q. Leave orbiting? 


Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:47 p.m. on 
the Soviet passenger liner “Maxim Gorky” 
in Marsaxlokk Harbor. Marlin Fitzwater is 
Assistant to the President and Press Secre- 
tary. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Brussels, Belgium 


December 3, 1989 


Prime Minister Martens. Mr. President, 
it is my very special privilege to welcome 
you tonight to Belgium, where all our allies 
are gathering this very day to hear a mes- 
sage that you, Mr. President, will present 
tomorrow at the NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] Headquarters. This is 
a cold evening, Mr. President, but there is a 
glow of anticipation alive in all of us who 
have been witnessing the events of recent 
months. 

Now that Christmastime is near, we are 
looking for good tidings. And I believe that 
with constancy and determination we may 
proceed in that direction and not be led 
astray. 





Welcome to Belgium. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much, Prime Minister Martens, for that wel- 
come. You have this wonderful way of 
making people feel genuinely welcome. 

Today we met in Malta, Winston Church- 
ill’s “tiny rock of history and romance”; an- 
cient stepping stone to Europe; today, the 
crossroads of East and West. And tonight 
we meet in Brussels, and tonight we stand 
at the crossroads of history on our way to a 
Europe made whole and free. 

At the outset of these remarks, may I, sir, 
express the condolences from the American 
people for the sad accident that happened 
right here today. And I express my condo- 
lences to the families, if you will, of those 
whose lives were taken. 

It’s always a pleasure to come back here 
to Brussels. This city represents the finest 
that Europe has to offer in friendship and 
hospitality. And it also represents the 
strength and the vitality of European insti- 
tutions, nourished and protected for more 
than 40 years by the security shield of 
NATO, one of the great success stories of 
our century, and now increasingly invig- 
orated through the European Community. 
Brussels itself symbolizes a vibrant and 
growing transatlantic partnership, one that 
has helped foster the astounding changes 
that we’re seeing today. 


The modern Atlantic alliance was born at 
sea. It was on a battleship off the coast of 
Canada that Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill met during Europe’s 
darkest hours. Great leaders, a rendezvous at 
sea, rendezvous with destiny. The legacy of 
that meeting became known as the Atlantic 
Charter, significant not for its details but for 
its vision. And it spoke of a day when all 
peoples in all nations would enjoy freely to 
choose their form of government and live 
lives rich with opportunity and hope. It 
spoke of a day when nations would resolve 
their differences at the negotiating table, 
not on the field of battle. 

Tonight, I’ve come to Brussels to share 
with our friends and our allies the results of 
that vision, results borne of strength and 
solidarity, continuity and commitment. It 
seems like the world is changing overnight. 
But the yearning for freedom lives within 
all of us, and always has. And that simple 
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truth is manifested in the thunderous 
events that are taking place just a few hun- 
dred kilometers to the east. And that sim- 
pler truth brought Mikhail Gorbachev and 
me together on a windswept harbor off 
Malta. 

The seas were as turbulent as our times, 
but it was not an ill wind carrying us on our 
mission. No, it was the winds of change— 
strong and constant, profound. And today, 
as the sun broke through the clouds there 
at Malta, we could see a new world taking 
shape, a new world of freedom. 


Much was accomplished to accelerate and 
improve East-West relations. And I made 
clear to Chairman Gorbachev that the 
United States supports fully his policy of 
perestroika. And I outlined steps we are 
prepared to take to demonstrate that sup- 
port. Much remains to be done. But none of 
these positive developments that we are 
seeing, nor the steps that I have laid out 
with the Soviet Union, would be possible 
without the enduring foundation of the 
North Atlantic alliance. 


For 40 years, NATO was dependent on 
our democratic way of life. Defended it. 
And by protecting freedom for the peoples 
of the West, it has held out the hope of a 
better future for the peoples of the East. 
Here in Brussels just 6 months ago, we 
pledged again as allies to work together to 
end the division of Europe. And we now 
stand at the threshold of making that dream 
a reality. Europe is in the midst of the most 
profound transformation in four decades. 
Now, more than ever, this alliance of free 
nations remains the bedrock of peaceful 
change in Europe. And that is what I will 
be discussing with my NATO colleagues to- 
morrow. I’m sure they will agree with that. 


It’s an exciting time for the alliance, for 
America, and for Europe. Thank you again, 
Mr. Prime Minister, and God bless you and 
the wonderful people of Belgium. 


Note: The President spoke at 7 p.m. at Za- 
ventem Airport. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to an explosion that occurred at a 
private shooting range in Brussels on De- 
cember 3. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meetings With Prime 
Minister Wilfried Martens of Belgium 
and Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany in 
Brussels, Belgium 

December 3, 1989 


The President gave Prime Minister Mar- 
tens an account of the meeting in Malta. 
The Prime Minister said he thought it was a 
great success for the President and the 
West. They talked about the ensuing chal- 
lenges for NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization] in managing change in Europe 
and agreed that the European Community 
would have an important role to play in 
peaceful change on the continent. 

Chancellor Kohl congratulated the Presi- 
dent on the outcome of the Malta meeting. 
The Chancellor said that the discussions 
there had pushed forward East-West coop- 
eration and were a demonstration of Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to the future of Europe. 
The two leaders agreed that NATO would 
remain the cornerstone of the West’s efforts 
to manage peaceful change in Europe. 


Note: The President met with the Prime 
Minister at approximately 7:15 p.m. and 
with the Chancellor at approximately 8:20 
p.m. at Chateau Stuyvenberg. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 

President’s Initiatives During His 

Meetings With Chairman Mikhail 

—_— of the Soviet Union at 
alta 


December 4, 1989 


The President and Chairman Gorbachev 
exchanged views on a variety of issues 
during their meetings in Malta, including 
the remarkable events leading to peaceful 
and democratic change in eastern and cen- 
tral Europe. 

The President noted his strong support 
for perestroika and suggested that the two 
leaders work to give major new impetus to 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship. The President 


conveyed his strong personal commitment 
to this goal. 
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In this spirit, the President put forward 
the following ideas: 


Next Steps 


1. Holding the summit in the United 
States during the last 2 weeks in June. 

2. Having the next meeting of Foreign 
Ministers next month in the Soviet Union to 
prepare for the summit. 


Economics and Commercial Relations 


1. Targeting the 1990 summit for comple- 
tion of a trade agreement granting most 
favored nation status to the Soviet Union so 
that the President can grant a Jackson- 
Vanik waiver at that time. To reach that 
goal, the President proposed beginning ne- 
gotiations on a trade agreement now and 
urged the Supreme Soviet to complete 
action on its emigration legislation early 
next year. 

2. Supporting observer status for the 
Soviet Union in GATT [General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade] after the Uruguay 
round is completed next year. The Presi- 
dent urged the Soviet Union to use the in- 
tervening time to move toward market 
prices at the wholesale level so its economy 
will become more compatible with the 
GATT system. 

3. Expanding U.S.-Soviet technical eco- 
nomic cooperation. The President present- 
ed a paper proposing specific economic 
projects covering topics such as finance, ag- 
riculture, statistics, small business develop- 
ment, budgetary and tax policy, a stock ex- 
change, and antimonopoly policy. 

4. Exploring with Congress the lifting of 
statutory restrictions on export credits and 
guarantees after a Jackson-Vanik waiver. 

5. Beginning discussions of a bilateral in- 
vestment treaty that would provide protec- 
tions for American business people who 
want to invest in the Soviet Union. 

6. Improving ties between the Soviets 
and the OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development], and East- 
West economic cooperation through the 
economic basket of the CSCE [Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe] 
process. 


Human Rights 


Resolving all divided family issues by the 
time of the 1990 summit. In this regard, the 
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President handed over a list of people wish- 
ing to emigrate. 


Regional Issues 


Expressed disappointment with Soviet 
policy on Central America, noting it was 
out of step with the new Soviet direction 
domestically in Eastern Europe and in arms 
control. Nicaragua/Cuba remains the single 
most disruptive factor in the relationship. 


Arms Control 


1. Speeding achievement of a chemical 
weapons ban by offering to end U.S. pro- 
duction of binary weapons when the multi- 
lateral convention on chemical weapons 
enters into force in return for Soviet ac- 
ceptance of the terms of our U.N. proposal 
to ban chemical weapons. 

2. Proposing to sign an agreement at the 
1990 summit to destroy U.S. and Soviet 
chemical weapons down to 20 percent of 
the current U.S. level. 

3. Suggesting joint U.S.-Soviet support for 
a CFE [conventional forces in Europe] 
summit to sign a CFE treaty in 1990. 

4. Accelerating the START [strategic 
arms reduction talks] process in order to 
resolve all substantive issues and to con- 
clude a treaty, if possible, by the 1990 
summit. To this end, the President suggest- 
ed that Secretary [of State] Baker and For- 
eign Minister Shevardnadze concentrate on 
resolving at their January meeting three of 
the outstanding START issues: ALCM’s [air- 
launched cruise missiles], nondeployed mis- 
siles, and telemetry encryption. 

5. Completing work on the Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty (TTBT) and the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET) for signa- 
ture at the 1990 summit. 

6. Proposing that the Soviet Union join 
efforts to constrain missile proliferation 
more effectively by observing the limits de- 
veloped by the U.S. and its allies in the 
Missile Technology Control Regime. 


Military Openness 


Making public more information on mili- 
tary programs. The President suggested 
that the Soviet Union make public the de- 
tails of its military budget, force posture, 
and weapons production figures, just as the 
United States now does. 


Olympics 
Suggesting joint U.S.-Soviet support for 


Berlin as the site of the 2004 Olympic 
Games. 


Environment 


1. Hosting a conference next fall to nego- 
tiate a framework treaty on global climate 
change, after the working groups of the 
U.N.-sponsored Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change submit their final report. 

2. Convening an international meeting at 
the White House next spring for top level 
scientific, environmental, and economic of- 
ficials to discuss global climate change 
issues. The President expressed hope that 
the Soviets will join us by sending their top 
officials in the field. 

Student Exchanges 

Increasing significantly university ex- 
changes so that an additional 1,000 Ameri- 
can and 1,000 Soviet college students are 


studying in each other’s country by the be- 
ginning of the 1991 school year. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting With 
President Jacques Delors of the 
European Economic Community in 
Brussels, Belgium 


December 4, 1989 


President Bush discussed with European 
Economic Community President Jacques 
Delors the broad outlines of his conversa- 
tions with Chairman Gorbachev, emphasiz- 
ing particularly the economic and political 
developments in Eastern Europe. He com- 
plimented President Delors on the EC’s co- 
ordination of Western aid to Hungary and 
Poland. This was the third meeting this 
year between President Bush and President 
Delors, an indication of the importance 
both sides attach to the U.S.-EC relation- 
ship. 

The President underscored the United 
States commitment to Europe and noted his 
belief that a strong, vigorous European 
Community is a vital partner with NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] in pre- 
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serving the freedom and democratic values 
of Western Europe—those very values 
which are now sweeping eastward. 


Note: The two Presidents met at approxi- 
mately 8:05 a.m. at Chateau Stuyvenberg. 


Text of the Afternoon Intervention 
Delivered at North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Headquarters in Brussels, 
Belgium 

December 4, 1989 


Introduction 


This morning I reviewed my discussions 
with President Gorbachev at Malta, and we 
heard from Prime Minister Andreotti and 
Prime Minister Mulroney about their recent 
meetings with him. I would like to take this 
opportunity this afternoon to talk about a 
subject of even broader scope: the future 


shape of the new Europe and the new At- 
lanticism. 


A Time of Choice 


When we last met in May, our summit 
declaration described the setting as a “junc- 
ture of unprecedented change and opportu- 
nities.” In the last 6 months, we have wit- 
nessed events that have finally begun to 
match our hopes these 40 years. Our 
dreams for an historic transformation of 
Europe from a divided continent into a con- 
tinent whole and free are coming true. 

The alliance was established in 1949 to 
provide the basis for precisely the extraordi- 
nary evolution which is occurring in East- 
ern Europe today. 

This year the people of the East made 
fundamental choices about their destiny, 
and governments there began to honor the 
citizen’s right to choose. What these 
changes amoun. to is nothing less than a 
peaceful revolution. 

The task before us is to consolidate the 
fruits of this peaceful revolution and pro- 
vide the architecture for continued peace- 
ful change. Great choices are being made, 
and greater opportunities beckon. 
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The First Principle for Europe’s Future: 
Overcoming the Division of Europe 
Through Freedom 


In any time of great change, it is good to 
have firm principles to guide our way. Our 
governments committed themselves again 
in May to seek an end to the painful divi- 
sion of Europe. We have never accepted 
this division. The people of every nation 
have the right to determine their own way 
of life in freedom. 

Of course, we have all supported German 
reunification for four decades. And in our 
view, this goal of German unification should 
be based on the following principles. 

First, self-determination must be pursued 
without prejudice to its outcome. We 
should not at this time endorse nor exclude 
any particular vision of unity. Second, unifi- 
cation should occur in the context of Ger- 
many’s continued commitment to NATO 
and an increasingly integrated European 
Community, and with due regard for the 
legal role and responsibilities of the allied 
powers. Third, in the interests of general 
European stability, moves toward unifica- 
tion must be peaceful, gradual, and part of 
a step-by-step process. Lastly, on the ques- 
tion of borders, we should reiterate our sup- 
port for the principles of the Helsinki Final 
Act. 

An end to the unnatural division of 
Europe and of Germany must proceed in 
accordance with and be based upon the 
values that are becoming universal ideals, as 
all the countries of Europe become part of 
a commonwealth of free nations. I know my 
friend Helmut Kohl completely shares this 
conviction. 


The Role of NATO 


The political strategy for NATO that we 
agreed upon last May makes the promotion 
of greater freedom in the East a basic ele- 
ment of alliance policy. Accordingly, NATO 
should promote human rights, democracy, 
and reform within Eastern countries as the 
best means of encouraging reconciliation 
among the countries of Eastern and West- 
ern Europe. 

This effort recalls the origin of NATO as a 
political alliance of nations sharing the same 
fundamental values, a foundation on which 
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I expect NATO will increasingly build in 
this new age of Europe. 

Alliance support for reform and positive 
change in the East needs to be broad, mul- 
tifaceted, and flexible. It should not only be 
a question of economic assistance—as im- 
portant as that might be—but of steps to 
support greater political pluralism, open up 
flows of information, develop needed tech- 
nical expertise, and provide through our de- 
fense and arms control efforts a stable secu- 
rity environment for individual European 
states, both East and West. This fits the con- 
cept of “New Missions for NATO” which I 
proposed when I was here last May for our 
summit. 

But we also must remain constant with 
NATO’s traditional security mission. The 
potential for strife is inherent in any period 
of fundamental political transition. In seek- 
ing and preparing peaceful change, this alli- 
ance also must remain a reliable guarantor 
of peace in Europe, as it has been for 40 
years. It unites the free states of the Atlan- 
tic community in sharing risks and responsi- 
bilities as we work together to nurture and 
guide the development of a new Europe. 

As a defensive alliance and partnership of 
democracies, NATO should not be seen as 
threatening by the East; rather, it can help 
manage peaceful change in Europe in a 
way that preserves security and stability for 
all states. A healthy NATO will support 
both moves toward greater unity within 
Western Europe as well as the dissolution of 
barriers with the East. 

Although this is a time of great hope, we 
must not blur the distinction between 
promising expectations and present reali- 
ties. My government therefore remains 
committed to the alliance strategy for the 
prevention of war based on a mix of nuclear 
and conventional forces. I pledge today that 
the United States will maintain significant 
military forces in Europe as long as our 
allies desire our presence as part of a 
common security effort. As I said at NATO 
earlier this year, the United States will 
remain a European power. That means the 
United States will stay engaged in the 
future of Europe and in our common de- 
fense. 

This is not old thinking; it is good think- 
ing. Of course, I would like to see a less 
militarized Europe. Everyone here knows 


how strongly I support the progress being 
made in the negotiations on conventional 
forces in Europe toward an agreement that 
would reduce the size of the conventional 
forces on both sides of the East-West divide. 
This CFE agreement would dramatically 
cut back Warsaw Pact, particularly Soviet, 
force strength. This has great implications 
for the process of reform in Eastern Europe 
as well as for the security of Western 
Europe, and it would provide for a carefully 
managed and responsible set of allied re- 
ductions as well. 

As we seek to adjust our military posture 
to the changing political climate, I can 
think of no better model than the CFE 
process as a way to coordinate our re- 
sponses to the new requirements of Europe- 
an security. We must stand together for ne- 
gotiated, coordinated, stabilizing reductions 
against a rush to throw off defense burdens, 
against a return to the narrow protection of 
self-interest that could be so dangerous at a 
time when European politics are in a state 
of flux rivaled in my adult life only by the 
immediate aftermath of the Second War 
War. 

Yet the CFE process has not realized its 
full potential. Last May we agreed to seek 
an agreement within 1 year. We have made 
good progress since then, but too little and 
too slowly to take full advantage of the op- 
portunity before us: the chance to ease the 
Soviet Army out of Eastern Europe and 
substantially reduce the risk of surprise 
attack and aggression. We as political lead- 
ers need to remain fixed on this goal and to 
reenergize our bureaucracies and negotia- 
tors to seize this urgent opportunity. I hope 
you agree with me on the need for action 
now. If we in this alliance are not equal to 
the changes that are going on in Europe 
around us, the CFE process could be over- 
run by events. That could be dangerous, 
and we must avoid it. 

Similarly, we need to give thought to how 
the alliance can best maintain, in the midst 
of change, deterrence at the lowest possible 
level of forces. For that reason, I am pre- 
pared to look with an open mind at ways in 
which we can together achieve even lower 
levels of conventional and nuclear forces in 
Europe as part of a negotiated agreement. 
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The Role of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 


Many of the values that should guide Eu- 
rope’s future are described in the Final Act 
of the Conference of Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. These values encompass the 
freedom of people to choose their destiny 
under a rule of law with rulers who are 
democratically accountable. I think we can 
look to the CSCE to play a greater role in 
the future of Europe. 


Earlier this year, I suggested we expand 
the CSCE human rights basket to include 
free elections. Given the calls and commit: 
ments to elections in many nations to the 
East, this could be an excellent time for the 
CSCE to assume this additional mandate. 

In addition, the economic basket of the 
CSCE has been underdeveloped. I suggest- 
ed to Chairman Gorbachev this weekend 
that we could breathe new life into this 
aspect of CSCE by focusing on the practical 
questions involved in the transition from 
stagnant planned economies to free and 
competitive markets. 


In sum, the 35 nations of the CSCE 
bridge both the division of Europe and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a structure that should 
be able to contribute much to the future 
architecture of Europe. 


The Role of the European Community (EC) 


I also appreciate the vital role the EC 
must play in the new Europe. Before my 
trip to Malta, President Mitterrand called to 
share with me the views about recent 
events expressed at the EC meeting he had 
called. And I know the Community will be 
returning to these topics in Strasbourg later 
this week. 


It’s my belief that the events of our times 
call both for a continued, perhaps even in- 
tensified, effort of the 12 to integrate, and a 
role for the EC as a magnet that draws the 
forces of reform forward in Eastern Europe. 
That’s why I was exceptionally pleased that 
we agreed at the Paris economic summit on 
a specific role for the EC in the Group-of- 
24-effort to assist Poland and Hungary. Now 
the G-24, catalyzed by EC efforts, must de- 
liver. One key step is to help Poland assem- 
ble the $1 billion stabilization fund it has 
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requested to support the major macroeco- 
nomic overhaul plan it intends to put in 
place within weeks. 


I recognize, of course, that the EC cannot 
bear this burden alone. The United States 
will be at the Community’s side in this 
noble endeavor. I also am committed to a 
close U.S. partnership with the EC. We are 
bound together by common values and 
democratic institutions, as well as by shared 
interests. So, we should look for ways to 
improve our ties, so a new Atlanticism will 
pull in harness with a new Europe. 


Conclusion 


We stand on the threshold of a new era. 
We know that we are contributing to a 
process of history driven by peoples deter- 
mined to be free. The people of Europe, 
especially the brave citizens of the East, are 
illuminating the future. Yet the outcome is 
not predestined. It depends on our contin- 
ued strength and solidarity as an alliance. It 
depends vitally on the actions we take, as 
governments and individuals, to offer lead- 
ership, protection, and encouragement for 
this process of peaceful transformation. 


Europe is changing, and we will be equal 
to the change. Our transatlantic partnership 
can create the architecture of a new 
Europe and a new Atlanticism, where self- 
determination and individual freedom ev- 
erywhere replace coercion and tyranny, 
where economic liberty everywhere re- 
places economic controls and stagnation, 
and where lasting peace is reinforced ev- 
erywhere by common respect for the rights 
of man. 


Note: The President participated in morn- 
ing and afternoon working sessions and 
had lunch with alliance leaders at NATO 
Headquarters. The intervention, or state- 
ment, was delivered during the President’s 
remarks to allied leaders. In it, he referred 
to Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of Italy, 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and President Francois 
Mitterrand of France. 
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The President’s News Conference in 
Brussels, Belgium 


December 4, 1989 


Europe’s Future 


The President. 1 have a statement, and 
then I'll be glad to respond to your ques- 
tions. 

This year the people of the East made 
fundamental choices about their destiny, 
and governments there began to honor the 
citizen’s right to choose. What these 
changes amount to is nothing less than a 
peaceful revolution. And the task before us, 
therefore, is to consolidate the fruits of this 
peaceful revolution and provide the archi- 
tecture for continued peaceful change, to 
end the division of Europe and Germany, 
to make Europe whole and free. 

Great choices are being made. Greater 
opportunities beckon. The political strategy 
for NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion] that we agreed upon last May makes 
the promotion of greater freedom in the 
East a basic element of alliance policy. Ac- 
cordingly, NATO should promote human 
rights, democracy, and reform within East- 
ern countries as the best means of encour- 
aging reconciliation among the countries of 
Eastern and Western Europe. 

Although this is a time of great hope— 
and it is—we must not blur the distinction 
between promising expectations and 
present realities. We must remain constant 
with NATO’s traditional security mission. I 
pledge today that the United States will 
maintain significant military forces in 
Europe as long as our allies desire our pres- 
ence as part of a common defense effort. 
The U.S. will remain a European power, 
and that means that the United States will 
stay engaged in the future of Europe and in 
our common defense. 

Many of the values that should guide Eu- 
rope’s future are described in the Final Act 
of the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. These values encompass the 
freedom of people to choose their destiny 
under a rule of law with rulers who are 
democratically accountable. I think we can 
look to the CSCE to play a greater role in 
the future of Europe. The 35 nations of the 
CSCE bridge both the division of Europe 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It’s a structure that 


should be able to contribute much to the 
future architecture of Europe. 

I also appreciate the vital role that the 
EC [European Communities] must play in 
the new Europe. And it’s my belief that the 
events of our times call both for a contin- 
ued, perhaps even intensified, effort of the 
12 to integrate, and a role for the EC as a 
magnet that draws the forces of reform 
toward Eastern Europe. And that’s why I 
was exceptionally pleased that we agreed at 
the Paris economic summit on a specific 
role for the EC in that Group of 24 effort to 
assist Poland and Hungary. 

We stand on the threshold of a new era. 
And we know that we are contributing to a 
process of history driven by the peoples de- 
termined to be free. The people of Europe, 
especially the brave citizens of the East, are 
illuminating the future. And yet the out- 
come is not predestined. It depends on our 
continued strength and our solidarity as an 
alliance. 

Our transatlantic partnership can create 
the architecture of a new Europe and a 
new Atlanticism, where self-determination 
and individual freedom everywhere replace 
coercion and tyranny, where economic lib- 
erty everywhere replaces economic controls 
and stagnation, and where lasting peace is 
reinforced everywhere by common respect 
for the rights of man. 

I now would be glad to respond to some 
questions. And we’ve got to be out of here 
about a little after quarter of. 


U.S. Role in Europe and Defense Budget 
Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, I have a two-part ques- 
tion. You’ve made it clear that you are 
going to stay in Europe. But in view of the 
dramatic reduction in tensions and the ob- 
vious weakening of the Warsaw Pact, what 
will be the real American role? And two: 
Will there now be more money for the 
poor, the homeless, public housing—the na- 
tion’s really badly-in-need-of-repair-infra- 
structure? 

The President. We have a lot of demands 
at home, and there’s no question about that. 
But I think it is premature to speak, as 
some are at home, about a “peace divi- 
dend”: Take a lot of money out of defense, 
and put it into other worthy causes. And so, 
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as I started over the budget figures for the 
next budget cycle, we are under a tremen- 
dous burden to get our total spending down 
in order to meet the Gramm-Rudman tar- 
gets. 

In terms of the U.S. role, I think I said it 
out here pretty well. We will continue to 
play a very active role in NATO. I see noth- 
ing that diminishes the importance of the 
United States. And I might say that I gath- 
ered from our interlocutors there—the 
other heads of state and governments—that 
they want us fully involved. And thinking 
back on my talks with Mr. Gorbachev, I 
don’t see any conflict there either. 


Reunification of Germany 


Q. Mr. President, Vernon Walters, your 
trusted adviser and the Ambassador to 
Bonn, said that he envisions a—he says that 
Germany East and West will be reunited 
within 5 years. Do you think that’s possible? 
And what would be the implications for 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact? 

The President. | am not into the predict- 


ing of time on the question of Germany. I 
don’t know whether the Secretary General 
read you these points. Let me just read the 
four points that represent the U.S. position 
on reunification. Self-determination must be 
pursued without prejudice to its outcome, 
and we should not at this time endorse any 


particular vision. Secondly, unification 
should occur in the context of Germany’s 
continued commitment to NATO and an 
increasingly integrated European Commu- 
nity, and with due regard for the legal role 
and responsibilities of the allied powers. 
Third, in the interest of general European 
stability, moves toward unification must be 
peaceful, gradual, and part of a step-by-step 
basis. And lastly, on the question of borders, 
we should reiterate our support for the 
principles of the Helsinki Final Act. 

So, I am not trying to accelerate that 
process. I don’t think our allies are. I think 
Chancellor Kohl [Federal Republic of Ger- 
many] feels comfortable with the four 
points I have just read. And so, I think it’s 
better to let things move on their own and 
without the United States certainly setting 
some kind of deadline. 
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Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you said in announcing 
your meeting with Chairman Gorbachev 
that one of the main reasons was that you 
wanted to make sure that in this time of 
change you didn’t miss anything. In your 2 
days of meetings, did you learn anything 
that you feel that you might have missed 
had you not had them? 

The President. Yes. What I would have 
missed is I wouldn’t see quite as clearly his 
priorities. I see them more clearly because 
he and I sat down and talked. We had 
about 8 hours of talk, some private. And I 
feel I can sense much more clearly the 
things he feels more strongly about. And we 
had a good chance to point out to him some 
of the difficulties with our relationship. 

It wasn’t all sweetness and light. I had a 
very good opportunity to tell him how we 
view the problems in our own hemisphere: 
the sending of arms in there to help the 
FMLN [Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front] and the unhelpful role that 
Cuba is playing. I recited in detail the 
Oscar Arias [President of Costa Rica] phone 
call to me: “Please raise with Mr. Gorba- 
chev the destructive role of Cuba.” 

So, I think it’s more emphasis, although 
we did put forward some general themes 
on the economy. And I think he was 
pleased because I think from his stand- 
point—and this is important for mine—he 
now sees that we want to have a coopera- 
tive, forward-leaning relationship with the 
Soviet Union. 

Q. Mr. President, you have, perhaps more 
than any contemporary American Presi- 
dent, exercised personal diplomacy—estab- 
lishing personal friendships with a wide va- 
riety of leaders. Are you prepared now to 
say that Mr. Gorbachev is your friend? 

The President. I'll say this: We had a very 
friendly conversation. And then, once in a 
while, there was a little tension there. But it 
was extraordinarily friendly in the conversa- 
tion aspect. I don’t know how you go fur- 
ther than that in definition. But I’m con- 
vinced that he is determined to do that 
what he told me he’s doing: reform, peres- 
troika, openness. We totally agree on is a 
democratic value. 

So, Brit [Brit Hume, ABC News], what 
happened was, I think, he took my measure 
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and I took his. And I think we just feel 
more comfortable about our common objec- 
tives. 


U.S. Role in Europe 


Q. To go back to what Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International] asked 
you about, you said we would remain an 
Atlantic power. 

The President. Keep talking. I’m just 
going to get some water. 

Q. After World War II, the Europeans 
needed our money with the Marshall plan. 
They needed our military backing because 
of the Soviet threat. But now, if the Soviet 
military threat does reeede—and I know it’s 
early days yet—maybe this is a question 
that one of your successors will have to deal 
with eventually: What are they going to 
need from us? What role will we. really 
have to play here? 

The President. Well, we have a tremen- 
dous interaction if you want to hypotheti- 
cally project to that guaranteed peaceful 
time. I would say interaction with the 
United States on student exchanges, cultural 
exchanges, economic matters. I mean, 
there’s a tremendous potential for a Soviet 
Union that is in accord with us on these 
democratic values. It’s a tremendous 
market, for example, but it needs the eco- 
nomic reform. So, what we’ve got to do is 
be sure that we conduct ourselves in such a 
way that the changes, the political reforms, 
can keep going forward there in Eastern 
Europe; that the Soviet Union can do what 
Mr. Gorbachev is trying to do internally. 
And then there’s just enormous potential 
for living at peace with that tremendous 
power. 

Q. Sir, maybe I misstated my question. 
What I really mean is: Why do West Euro- 
peans need us once the military threat re- 
cedes? The West Europeans? Why would 
there have to be a NATO? This is a political 
and military alliance, and truly a political 
alliance because of the military need. 

The President. You mean, why will there 
always have to be a U.S. presence? 

Q. Why will there always have to be a 
NATO? 

The President. Well, if you want to 
project out 100 years or take some years off 
of that, you can look to a utopian day when 
there might not be. But as I pointed out to 


them, that day hasn’t arrived; and they 
agree with me. And so, the United States 
must stay involved. 

What we don’t want to do is send the 
signal of the decoupling of the United 
States and Canada from NATO, particularly 
at this highly sensitive time. And Mr. Gor- 
bachev understood that. He made that 
point to me. 


Ethnic Dissent in the Soviet Union 


Q. Did President Gorbachev ask your for- 
bearance in case he decided to crack down 
on dissidentsP And if so, what did you say? 
Or what role did the question of ethnic and 
Baltic dissent have in your meeting? 

The President. The answer to the first 
part is no. And the answer to the second 
part is: I asked him to describe for me the 
nationality problems inside the Soviet 
Union. And he did it in considerable detail. 


Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you had mentioned that 
you got some insight into President Gorba- 
chev at this point. I wonder if the insights 
included any sense of internal—did he 
behave as if a man operating from a strong 
position or a man who seemed to be in 
jeopardy, or how did you assess that? 

The President. | thought he seemed very 
much in control. You could tell the way he 
interacted with his own top people there. 
And he felt very confident in discussing 
without notes a wide array of subjects with 
me. He did have a little notebook that he 
referred to. It was written in his own hand- 
writing, the best I could see. [Laughter] 
And once having seen it, I couldn’t read it. 
[Laughter] And so, he seemed in control. 
He seemed—subdued is the wrong word, 
but I would say determined and unemo- 
tional about it. The most emotion we saw 
was at that press conference yesterday. But 
it was a wonderful presentation. And the 
climate for—leave out the weather—the cli- 
mate for the discussions was really good. 


Reunification of Germany 


Q. Mr. President, again as part of the in- 
sights you gained, what is your understand- 
ing about Secretary General Gorbachev's 
view of unification of Germany? Do you 
think he’s as opposed as he’s said in public, 
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or do you think that he accepts the fact 
that—— 

The President. 1 think his view was one 
of—if I could use a word that’s unfamiliar to 
many—caution. And I really believe that. I 
think he recognizes the rapidity of change. 
He has very constructively talked about 
peaceful change. And I think his hope is 
that people don’t try to set up some artifi- 
cial calendar date by which that reunifica- 
tion should happen. And I think he feels 
that if there were outside forces setting 
dates on something like that, that would 
complicate the way in which he is helping 
manage the change in the Pact. 


Arms Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, there was a lot of spec- 
ulation going in that you and Mr. Gorba- 
chev might get involved in talking about 
deeper cuts, particularly in European 
forces. Did you, in fact, do that? And is 
there skepticism within this organization 
here about moving too rapidly beyond what 
has now been dubbed CFE [Conventional 
Forces in Europe negotiations] IP 

The President. No, we didn’t get into 
that. We talked very broadly about our aspi- 
rations for further arms control, but there 
was no emphasis on that. There may be 
some strains in one country or another, 
viewing the rapidity of change differently 
than we do. But what I suggested to our 
NATO allies is: Let’s go forward with the 
agreements we’ve got out there—the CFE. 
Let’s get it done. I, the President of the 
United States, will kick our bureaucracy 
and push it as fast as I possibly can. I’ve 
talked to General Galvin [Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe]. I had a meeting 
with him over here last night. And I’m con- 
vinced that I must do more to keep it on 
schedule. And I’ve encouraged the other 
allies to do the same. I don’t think there 
was any resistance to that—similarly, 
START [strategic arms reduction talks] and 
chemical weapons. 

So, before we go into a wide array of 
other questions, I think the best thing to do 
is take advantage of the moment and move 
forward in those three areas. And I went 
over that in little talks with individuals from 
NATO, as well as in the meeting itself. 

S Do you accept the principle of a CFE 
II 
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The President. Well, I'd like to get a CFE 
I in the bank first—get it locked up, get 
those troops out, move down to equal 
levels, U.S. and Soviet forces. And so, we 
ought to manage that before we start the 
architecture of something else. I want to 
see that done on time. 


East German Reforms and the 
Reunification of Germany 


Q. Mr. President, on East Germany, as 
you know, the Communist Party structure 
has collapsed there. It’s unclear who’s run- 
ning the Government. I wonder if you 
talked about that, if you personally think 
that it’s a dangerous situation, that that 
moves unification up in the timetable at all? 
And secondly, what Gorbachev said to you 
when you said to him unification of Germa- 
ny would have to be in the NATO context? 

The President. No, I don’t think it’s a 
dangerous situation. I don’t think anybody 
here in this room, including myself, has 
been able to predict the rapidity of the 
change, the totality of the change. But I 
don’t see it as dangerous as long as the 
Soviet leader and the Germans and the 
West conduct themselves the way I’ve been 
urging. 

What was the second part? 

Q. Well, what Mr. Gorbachev said to you 
when you said unification, but only in the 
NATO context. He keeps saying it has to be 
in the Warsaw Pact context. 

The President. No, we were—I don’t 
think we went into that in real depth, 
Lesley [Lesley Stahl, CBS News]. 

Q. Well, what do you think he’d think of 
that? I mean, obviously—— 

The President. That’s too hypothetical. 
I’ve got trouble figuring it out on our side 
with all our experts, rather than knowing 
what he might think about something he 
hadn’t thought about, maybe. [Laughter] 


Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you seem to have trav- 
eled some distance between what you were 
saying about Mr. Gorbachev a year or so 
ago and some of the things you said yester- 
day. Could you please talk in a little bit 
more detail about the evolution in your 
thinking that you mentioned yesterday: 
how that happened and what persuaded 
you along the-—— 
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The President. As I watched the way in 
which Mr. Gorbachev has handled the 
changes in Eastern Europe, it deserves new 
thinking. It absolutely mandates new think- 
ing. And when I see his willingness to give 
support to a CFE agreement that calls for 
him to disproportionately reduce his forces 
and that is there on the table, I think that 
mandates new thinking. When I hear him 
talk about peaceful change and the right of 
countries in the Warsaw Pact to choose, 
that deserves new thinking. 

And so, I approach this, and I think in 
step with our allies, with a certain respect 
for what he’s doing. And thus we want to 
try to meet him on some of the areas where 
he needs help. I’m thinking of a few sugges- 
tions I had in the economic area. But I also 
believe that the West must remain strong 
and together and try to be helpful where 
we can in a united way, but not be impru- 
dent. 


Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned earlier 
that there was some tension during the 
meeting and earlier reported you had said 
that there was no personal rancor. Could 
you outline the moments of tension and tell 
us a little bit about the moments where you 
felt there was tension between you and the 
Soviet leader? 

The President. Well, I think where you 
don’t have agreement some slight tension 
might result. I don’t want to imply there 
was great, dramatic moments of tension. 
Please let me clarify it if that’s the impres- 
sion I left. 

But we have a big difference on how we 
look at Central America. And I would like 
to see him use his influence with Mr. Castro 
[President of Cuba] and, if he’s got any left, 
with Mr. Ortega [President of Nicaragua] to 
facilitate democratic change in the Western 
Hemisphere. And I made clear this isn’t just 
the view of the United States, but it’s the 
view of many Americans. And it’s the view 
of Oscar Arias. So, when you get into a 
subject like that, where he may have a dif- 
ferent formula, it’s a little more concentrat- 
ed than when your're clicking off agree- 
ments in some areas. 

Is there anybody here that’s not accredit- 
ed to the White House? Only because I 
don’t want to be rude to the foreign— 


you're not a foreign journalist. Who—you 
are. I wasn’t talking to you. Go ahead, 
please. 


Economic Integration 


Q. Can I ask you to elaborate on who you 
are and what you mean by European Com- 
munity integration? 

The President. What? 

Q. You made a statement before. You 
know, a statement. You referred to the Eu- 
ropean Community, EC—greatly needs in- 
tegration. 

The President. Well, what I’m talking 
about is primarily on the economic side. 
You’re going to have enormous interchange 
between the East and West. And what 
we're trying to do in the West, and I think 
the EC is trying to do it also, is to assist 
those countries that are moving down the 
democratic path. The EC was charged out 
of our G-7 meeting in Paris [economic 
summit] to move forward on a coordinated 
economic approach to help Hungary and 
Poland. And so, it’s in that area where I see 
the earliest and the most productive inte- 
gration. 


Chairman Gorbachev and the Group of 
Seven 


Q. Mr. President, the last 2 weeks of 
June, Mr. Gorbachev will be in the U.S.A. 
for the summit. At the very beginning of 
July, G-7 will be meeting in Houston. Now, 
you said in Malta that you wanted to help 
steer the Soviet Union into the global econ- 
omy. Is there a prospect that Mr. Gorba- 
chev might stay on for the G-7 summit? Or 
when you called on that summit, why didn’t 
you include some of the Eastern powers? 

The President. The answer is, I don’t 
think so. Put it this way: Two chances, slim 
and none, for that particular meeting. Nor 
did he request to be included in that par- 
ticular meeting. But we’re in times of rapid 
change. And we'll see how things move for- 
ward in terms of having a common subject 
to discuss. You see, we’ve got to understand 
his dilemma. They have not had a market 
economy. They have not had the privatiza- 
tion that joins the G-7 together. It’s differ- 
ent. And so, what I have proposed, as op- 
posed to the question you asked, is that we 
work with them in observer status in the 
GATT [General Agreement on Tariffs and 
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Trade] eventually, soon as the Uruguay 
round is over. Do more for him to do more 
with the OECD [Organization for Econom- 
ic Cooperation and Development]. It is im- 
portant that not just the Soviet Union but 
other countries in Europe understand the 
market economies, understand the dyna- 
mism of the economic systems that join 
those seven countries. 

So, I don’t think it’s likely that he would 
hang around Houston waiting for the next 
meeting. 


Defense Budget Cuts 


Q. Mr. President, you stepped aside on a 
question about a “peace dividend” and said 
that you’ve got a terrible Gramm-Rudman 
problem next year. As you look at the 
chances in Europe and the possibilities of 
further defense cuts, do you expect any 
time in your first term to have a “peace 
dividend” to apply to some of the economic 
and social problems at home? And when 
would you expect that? 

The President. That’s an awful tough 
question to answer about “any time.” I 
would think it would be extraordinarily dif- 
ficult because of not only the enormity of 
the Gramm-Rudman, the difficulty of reach- 
ing the Gramm-Rudman target this year, 
but what follows on. 

And so, what we are trying to do is em- 
phasize the areas where we can be of most 
help to the people through various pro- 
grams. And in some areas—I don’t know 
whether Helen mentioned in her question 
education—but in some areas the problem 
isn’t going to be solved by putting more 
money into it. 

But on your question, as we go on down 
on meeting these Gramm-Rudman targets, 
there just isn’t a lot of “excess money” float- 
ing around there. 

Q. Not for the foreseeable future? Not for 
the rest of your first term? 

The President. Well, look at the Gramm- 
Rudman targets that face us. I don’t want to 
hold out to those that want to rush out and 
spend a lot more money the hope that that 
is going to happen. We’ve got some tremen- 
dous economic problems that have to be 
solved. Because the best answer to helping 
people—if you have to divide it, have to 
quantify it—the best is to have a job. And 
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the best way to have the climate for a job is 
to have a sound economy. 

And to our foreign friends here, I’d say 
one of the things that would be the best 
guarantee of that would be to get our Fed- 
eral deficits down. It would also help us 
with investment. And that is the best pover- 
ty program: a job in the private sector. I 
had a letter from a distinguished Senator 
before I left—because he’d read about pos- 
sible defense cuts, a reduction in the de- 
fense budget—saying take that money and 
spend it for a cause that he felt was very 
worthy. And I had to write him back and 
say, “Look, that isn’t the way it’s going to 
work. That isn’t the way it’s going to work.” 


Conventional Force Reductions in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, you spoke in your open- 
ing statement about the need for a greater 
role for the 35-nation group known as 
CSCE. You know that in Rome Chairman 
Gorbachev raised the possibility of a new 
conference, a congress of Europe. I under- 
stand that didn’t come up in Malta. 

The President. No, it didn’t. 

Q. It did? 

The President. No, it did not. You're 
right. 

Q. But even though it didn’t, it’s an im- 
portant suggestion, and I wonder how you 
feel about it. 

The President. Well, I feel about it that I 
have—with respect to him—an even more 
important suggestion. And that is that we 
sign a CFE agreement. There’s something 
that’s very practical, that’s very much 
within our grasp, and I think that should be 
our prime objective for that kind of a meet- 
ing. 


Cold War 


Q. Chairman Gorbachev said yesterday 
that you and he agreed in your talks that 
the Malta meeting marked the end of the 
epoch of the Cold War and entering a new 
period. Do you agree with him that the 
Cold War is over? 

The President. Carl [Carl Leubsdorf, 
Dallas Morning News], let me tell you 
something. [Laughter] We're fooling around 
with semantics here. I don’t want to give 
you a headline. I’ve told you the areas 
where I think we have progress. Why do 
we resort to these code words that send 
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different signals to different people? I’m 
not going to answer it. And I can tell—— 

Q. He did. 

The President. Well, good. He can speak 
for himself in a very eloquent way. But in 
terms of if you want me to define it, is the 
Cold War the same—I mean, is it raging 
like it was before in the times of the Berlin 
Blockade? Absolutely not. Things have 
moved dramatically. But if I signal to you 
there’s no Cold War, then it’s “What are 
you doing with troops in Europe?” I mean, 
come on. 

Yes, Maureen [Maureen Doud, New York 
Times]? 

Q. A question for—— 

The President. Is your name Maureen, 
sirP 

Q. ——Soviet journalist. I am from a visit- 
ing newspaper. 

The President. 
ahead. [Laughter] 


NATO and the Warsaw Pact’s Future 


Q. Mr. President, what is your reaction to 
Chairman Gorbachev’s proposal that NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact should not remain just 
military alliances but rather become mili- 
tary-political alliances and later on just po- 
litical alliances? Can you envisage in the 
future a new form of cooperation between 
the two alliances? 

The President. Well, I can see an econom- 
ic interaction. And I hope that NATO will— 
along with the EC and along with OECD 
and these other areas—will take more of an 
active East-West role in the economy, in 
helping each other in terms of systems. But 
he did not press that point with me at all. I 
think he envisions an active U.S. presence 
in Europe, one way or another. 


Meeting With Chairman Gorbachev 


Q. Mr. President, after 5 hours of talks on 
Saturday, despite extremely treacherous 
seas—you even had trouble getting to the 
talks—you got back on your launch and got 
back on your ship. Mr. President, why did 
you do that? 

The President. Because I wanted to go 
back in time to receive him for dinner. 

Q. But didn’t you understand you were 
risking the summit, number one? And 
number two, what do you think Gorbachev 
thinks of your judgment? 


Name Maureen? Go 


The President. Maureen, you’ve been to 
Maine. Don’t tell me that that little chop 
was—{laughter|—risking anything. Frankly, 
I haven’t had that much fun in a long time, 
either. But the fact that we got out there 
and the seas kicked up even more—the 
winds were up to 60 miles an hour, 50 
knots, which is a big wind. And along with 
it came a swell, and along with it came a 
chop. But we didn’t miss a beat. In fact, we 
had a very relaxed evening out there. And 
then showed up, and we got 8 hours of talks 
in. So, that was a nonissue. And I didn’t feel 
there was any risk in getting in a little safe 
launch like that and going back out to the 
ship; it was sheer pleasure. Really. 

Q. It wasn’t hot-dogging? 

The President. Hot-dogging? No. [Laugh- 
ter] Well, you know, these charismatic, 
macho, visionary guys. They'll do anything. 
[Laughter] This is the last question. I’ve got 
to go. I’ve got to go home. 


Central America 


Q. Mr. President, a few moments ago you 
questioned whether Gorbachev had any in- 
fluence at all over Danny Ortega. Yet in his 
news conference yesterday, Chairman Gor- 
bachev indicated that there may be an op- 
portunity now for peace in the region. Did 
he indicate to you in any way whether, one, 
he had any control over Ortega or, two, 
whether there was something in the works 
that may lead to some kind of peaceful po- 
litical—— 

The President. No, he didn’t. He didn’t 
indicate whether he had any control over 
him. What he did indicate was that there 
were going to be free elections. And I told 
him: That’s fine. Have those free elections. 
But they’ve got to be fair. You have to have 
access for the minority parties and the op- 
position party, the UNO [United Nicara- 
guan Opposition], to get in there and par- 
ticipate—full access. 

And so, we had a little discussion of that, 
but that was about it. 

Q. To follow up: If he indicated there 
would be free elections, that would in turn 
indicate that he does in fact maintain some 
sort of influence over Ortega. And then 
wouldn’t you hold him further responsible 
to stop that flow of arms to El Salvador? 
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The President. Well, I’m not sure. I don’t 
see quite the logic. If he says there’s going 
to be a free election, that means he controls 
them. I’m unclear on your—— 

Q. How could he assure you that there 
would be free elections? 

The President. Oh, excuse me. I don’t 
think he assured me there was. He just says 
free elections are scheduled. And I told him 
how important we felt it was that they go 
forward. I am told that our congressional 
delegation, made up of some who had been 
rather generous in their comments about 
what the Sandinistas were about, or at least 
were less than supportive historically for 
the contras, were on this delegation, and 
that the delegation was denied the right to 
come in and take a look. And I told him this 
is counterproductive. This doesn’t help. But 
I don’t want to imply from that, that he can 
just snap his fingers and have Mr. Ortega 
do what he said. 

I think he was impressed. I may be 
wrong, but I think he was impressed by the 
message from Oscar Arias. And I asked 
Arias if it was okay to tell him of the call, 
and he said, “Yes, I hope you will.” So, 
when I said this man, this Nobel Prize 
winner down there with whom we’ve had 
some differences, though normally we're in 
pretty good sync, appeals to you to use your 
influence to stop the export of revolution, it 
may have made an impact. 

I really do have to run. We’re supposed 
to be out of here, for those who are flying 
with us, at quarter of. And it’s now 14 of. 
No, wait a minute. Twelve of. [Laughter] 
What’s the big hand. Here, I’m getting a 
little tired. [Laughter] 


Note: The President’s 29th news conference 
began at 4:20 p.m. in Luns Press Theater at 
NATO Headquarters in Brussels, Belgium. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Announcement of Fernando 
Manfredo, Jr., as Acting Administrator 
of the Panama Canal Commission 
December 5, 1989 


The President has asked the current Pan- 
amanian Deputy Administrator of the 
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Panama Canal Commission, Mr. Fernando 
Manfredo, to continue to serve the Com- 
mission and to serve as Acting Administra- 
tor of the Commission upon the retirement 
of the current U.S. Administrator, Mr. 
McAuliffe, effective January 1, 1990. The 
Panama Canal Treaty of 1977 requires that 
on January 1, 1990, the Administrator be a 
Panamanian national and the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, a U.S. national. An announce- 
ment regarding an Acting Deputy Adminis- 
trator will be made subsequently by the 
Board of Directors of the Commission. 

The administration has asked Mr. Man- 
fredo to continue to serve the Canal Com- 
mission in an acting capacity given the out- 
standing ability he has demonstrated both 
as Deputy Administrator and as acting Ad- 
ministrator on previous occasions when the 
Administrator has been absent. As this step 
demonstrates, the United States is commit- 
ted to meeting the requirements of the 
Panama Canal Treaty even under current 
circumstances in which no legitimate gov- 
ernment authority exists in Panama. A Pan- 
amanian Administrator will be appointed at 
such time as a legitimate Panamanian Gov- 
ernment exists and proposes its candidate 
for Administrator in accordance with the 
procedures set forth in the Treaty and ap- 
plicable law. 

Mr. Manfredo’s 10 years of experience as 
Deputy Administrator and his demonstrated 
capability will ensure that the waterway 
will continue to be managed safely and effi- 
ciently. 


Nomination of Enrique Mendez, Jr., To 
Be an Assistant Secretary of Defense 


December 5, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Enrique Mendez, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Health 
Affairs. He would succeed William E. 
Mayer. 

Since 1989 Dr. Mendez has served as the 
secretary of health for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico in San Juan, PR. In 1988 he 
served as the medical director of the Damas 
Hospital in Ponce, PR. Prior to this, he 
served as president and dean of the Ponce 
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School of Medicine in Puerto Rico, 1984- 
1987, and dean of the Ponce School of Med- 
icine, 1983-1984. From 1955 to 1983, Dr. 
Mendez served in the U.S. Army and has 
served as the Deputy Surgeon General of 
the Army and commanding general of the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. He re- 
tired from the Army as a major general in 
1983. 

Dr. Mendez graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Puerto Rico (B.S., 1951) and Loyola 
University of Chicago (M.D., 1954). He was 
born July 15, 1931, in Santurce, PR. Dr. 
Mendez is married, has four children, and 
resides in Caparra Heights, PR. 


Remarks at the National Republican 
Congressional Committee Dinner 
Honoring Representative Robert H. 
Michel 


December 5, 1989 


Thank you all. Please be seated. We may 
never get to eat. Thank you all. Thank you, 
Joe. And the great thing about having the 
speeches before dinner, they’re normally 
shorter, and I will try to follow that pattern. 
But I want to first thank Joe Rodgers. What 
a job he did for the United States as our 
Ambassador in France. And also, he has 
always been in the front line of helping the 
solid, sound Republican causes. Joe, thank 
you for suiting up again. 

I want to thank Guy Vander Jagt, the 
chairman, and his cochairman, Ed Rollins. 
I’m delighted to see members of my Cabi- 
net here and, of course, so many members 
of the Hous leadership: Newt [Gingrich] 
and Mickey [Edwards}—well, I’m going to 
get in trouble if I keep going, but many of 
them right up here and then out there in 
the audience. Let me thank the NRCC 
faithful—that’s you, putting up the money, 
hanging in there through good times and 
bad. And I’m delighted to see this wonder- 
ful turnout to support this worthwhile 
cause. 

And then, finally, recognize the man of 
the night, our honoree, Bob Michel. He is 
our leader, and he’s a longtime friend of 
mine. I served with him up on the Hill. I 
played baseball with him on the Republican 


baseball team. We had winning seasons in 
those days. [Laughter] And he knows the 
Congress inside out. He is our leader, as I 
say, a key player in working with this Presi- 
dent. And it makes a difference; it makes a 
difference if you have a leader that you can 
pick up the phone and talk to and get 
advice from and then know that you'll also 
have support up there. And so, he is a keen 
ally, a strong player. And I'll tell you, we 
are going to hit the ground running when 
the Congress comes back next year. And I'll 
be counting on him in the future, as in the 
past. 

You remember the big Presidential 
dinner they had last spring? I made the 
best-dressed list, but I would only want you 
to remember Bob Michel’s sportcoat at that 
dinner. [Laughter] He is a shoe-in to make 
it. And here he is conservatively clad for 
this one. 

I’m glad to be back here—a little bit 
spaced out. I’m on Malta standard. But I 
want you to know that it is a pleasure. And 
I thought I'd say just a word or two, not to 
bore you with the details on the meeting 
but just a mention of the atmosphere, be- 
cause I think the meetings did capture the 
imagination of a lot of the world. 

I'll tell you that at NATO [North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization] I was very pleased 
with the reaction from the solid NATO 
partners we have. And whatever the weath- 
er in Malta, I can tell you the weather 
inside was relaxed. There were some mo- 
ments when we would disagree on things, 
clearly; that’s what those kinds of meetings 
are about, I guess. But I was able to talk in 
a straightforward manner with Mr. Gorba- 
chev with no rancor. I think we did estab- 
lish good lines of communication, and I 
think in an era of rapid change—and we 
certainly are living in that—it is important 
that we have good lines of communication. 
I made clear to him that it was not our role 
as the United States and as a leader in the 
NATO alliance to seek to exploit the 
changes in the events taking place in East- 
ern Europe but really only to assist the 
forces of freedom and reform that are 
emerging there. And I was very up-front 
with him on the differences, particularly 
the differences in our own hemisphere. 
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We are going to be the first hemisphere 
that is truly, totally democratic. And our 
goal is to assist countries that are moving in 
democracy’s way. And we find that we have 
some differences obviously with, certainly, 
past performance of the Soviets and, regret- 
tably, I’m afraid, in the future. But we’re 
going to keep on working this. I was up- 
front with him about the destabilizing flow 
of arms into the region from nations that 
are receiving Soviet support. And both of 
us, though, agreed that we do not have to 
sacrifice candor in order to build up a 
better relationship. 

There is no question that progress was 
made at Malta. It wasn’t a meeting where 
we were going there to cross the T’s and 
dot the I’s on some kind of an arms control 
agreement. But progress was made. I think, 
in a sense, we’ve got an agenda out there 
now, an agenda that, if we can fulfill it and 
follow through on it, will strengthen the 
peace and provide a solid base for future 
advanccs. 

We agreed to accelerate the timetables 
for reducing arms. And that means we're 
going to have to do our part, not just the 
United States but our alliances. I want to 
see a conventional force reduction. We 
have it on the table. It’s a good one. It calls 
for disproportionate reductions: fewer U.S. 
troops coming out than Soviet. But the Sovi- 
ets, in principle, are agreed. Now we’ve got 
to move that forward because I believe that 
kind of an agreement will really enhance 
the peace. 

We agreed to set the timeframe for a 
summit meeting here in the United States 
next June. The general agreement was out 
there, but we pinned it down until the last 
of June. 

We agreed to move forward in trying to 
forge a closer economic relationship, in 
light of the positive changes that are taking 
place in Eastern Europe and in the Soviet 
Union. We know it’s a long way to go. They 
have not been blessed with the wonders of 
the free economic system we have. They 
don’t know what free markets are and con- 
vertible currencies and all the things that 
we, obviously, take for granted in the 
United States. But as long as these changes, 
these democratic changes, keep moving 
inside the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe, I think the United States ought to 
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be out there trying to help not in some 
kind of a superior manner but trying to say, 
Look, here’s what works. Let us get in 
there and try to assist if we possibly can. 

And I might say when Mr. Shevardnadze 
[Soviet Foreign Minister] said—before our 
meeting somebody said, “Do you want the 
United States to bail you out?” And to the 
man’s credit, he said, “No, we don’t want a 
bailout.” That’s good because we don’t have 
any money anyway. [Laughter] So, I was 
delighted that he had that attitude. 

No, but I look at Malta as a hopeful step 
in a new relationship. The first step in the 
next decade and the new world that is 
taking place each passing day—it’s got to be 
a new world of freedom. And make no mis- 
take, the progress that I think we set in 
motion there at Malta would not have been 
possible without the steadfast support of the 
American people and, certainly, the stead- 
fast support of those leaders that we have 
up here on this stage tonight, those leaders 
in the Congress—Jerry [Lewis] and Duncan 
Hunter and Bob and Mickey and Newt and 
Guy Vander Jagt. And I mean that. 

When you go to a meeting of this nature, 
there’s trepidation. People wonder whether 
you're going to—you know, how it’s going 
to come out. But if you know you have 
strong friends that will tell you exactly what 
they feel—they who have been elected by 
their own constituencies—it gives the Presi- 
dent a great deal of confidence. And I am 
grateful, again, to our Republican leader- 
ship in the House of Representatives. 

I’m pleased to share that report with all 
of you, especially given Bob Michel. This is 
one time I don’t have to ask, Will it play in 
Peoria. I can say that his politics have been 
playing there a long time. And we are in 
close touch on this. 

You know, what is it? Less than a 
month—this is a little hard to focus on—less 
than a month from now, we're going to 
begin a new decade, the last in this century. 
And I think all of us feel a natural inclina- 
tion to look ahead, to think about the 
changes that a new century can bring. Bar- 
bara and I, we’re heavy in the grandchild 
business these days, with 11 of them, and 
you can’t help but see any one of them 
running around there that your focus 
doesn’t shift to what kind of world are they 





going to be living in. And there’s more than 
that natural impulse at work. Each day 
brings new change, from Warsaw, Budapest 
to Prague, Berlin—new evidence that the 
love of freedom, freedom that sometimes 
you and sometimes I take for granted, is 
gathering force. 

And so, I’m a lucky person to be Presi- 
dent of our great country in these very ex- 
citing times, times that are exciting for 
every American, for people all over the 
world who cherish now the freedoms that 
we’ve enjoyed for years. And they’re excit- 
ing times, I think, for our party. We feel 
that our values on these issues are triumph- 
ing; but they’re values that we have stood 
for a long, long time, values that have kept 
America free and prosperious and at peace, 
values that help create the conditions for 
that new world of freedom that is unfolding 
before us. 

I am convinced that the American people 
will continue to look to us, look to leaders 
like Bob Michel and his fellow Republicans 
in the House, to keep this country on 
course in these times of change. And let me 
say right now to all the loyal members of 
the NRCC: The 1990’s will bring a new 
world. We’ve all seen the grim spectacle— 
voices struggling to be heard, a minority 
trampled by unbridled power—the decade’s 
old fight against oppression. Yes, I’m talking 
about Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The tide is turning, though. 
[Laughter] 

The tide is turning. People didn’t think 
freedom would come to Berlin. [Laughter] 
But change will come to Capitol Hill. And 
I'd like to think that here the days of one 
party rule are over. So, our message is get- 
ting—{applause}. And | think our message, 
thanks to Bob and Newt and others, is get- 
ting through: the party with ideas, with ex- 
perience, with the answers to the questions 
we face in the decade ahead. And there’s 
no greater goal than the one that inspires 
everyone here tonight to build support in 
mainstream America into majority status in 
the House. And when that day comes, a 
proud day for every Republican, from the 
House leadership right on down to the rank 
and file, we’ll have the NRCC to thank for 
its tireless efforts. 

It’s been a great pleasure to be here to- 
night. I hate to leave before Bob Michel 
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sings, but that’s just one of the breaks, you 
know. [Laughter] 

God bless you, and God bless the United 
States. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:04 p.m. in 
the Grand Ballroom of the J.W. Marriott 
Hotel. Following his remarks, the President 
and Mrs. Bush visited a Toys for Tots party 
in the hotel hosted by lobbyist Roy Pfautch. 


Proclamation 6080—National American 
Indian Heritage Week, 1989 


December 5, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


During our recent celebration of Thanks- 
giving, our Nation paused to reflect upon 
the peace and prosperity with which we 
have been blessed by our Creator. In so 
doing, we carried on a tradition observed 
by the pilgrims at Plymouth Colony when 
they gathered to give thanks for an abun- 
dant harvest following a cold and bitter 
winter. The settlers at Plymouth Colony 
were able to reap that harvest largely be- 
cause of the help they received from neigh- 
boring Indians. Today, as we observe Amer- 
ican Indian Heritage Week, we recall the 
many contributions Native Americans have 
made over the years to the development of 
this great land. 

On numerous occasions, American Indi- 
ans helped the early settlers gain a firm 
footing in the New World, showing them 
how to farm the strange new soil or acting 
as guides through uncharted territory. 
Indeed, throughout our Nation’s history, we 
have learned much from Native Americans. 
Our cultural heritage has been enriched im- 
measurably by the many different customs 
and traditions practiced by American Indi- 
ans and Native Alaskans. Each tribe has 
shared with us wonderful portions of its 
unique history and character. 

Native Americans have also served this 
country with distinction, sharing the wealth 
of their knowledge and talents. They have 
been courageous members of the Armed 
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Forces, and they have participated in public 
service at every level—including the Office 
of Vice President. 

While national policies regarding Indian 
affairs have been uncertain and often in- 
equitable in the past, tribal elected govern- 
ments and the United States have now es- 
tablished a unique and special government- 
to-government relationship, which was 
strengthened and renewed during the last 2 
decades. Today we look forward to greater 
economic independence and self-sufficiency 
for Native Americans, and we reaffirm our 
support for increased Indian control over 
tribal government affairs. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
218, has designated the week beginning 
December 3, 1989, and ending December 
9, 1989, as “National American Indian Her- 
itage Week” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning De- 
cember 3, 1989, and ending December 9, 
1989, as National American Indian Heritage 
Week, and I ask all Americans to observe 
this week with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:58 a.m., December 6, 1989} 


Proclamation 6081—National Cities 
Fight Back Against Drugs Week, 1989 
December 5, 1989 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


The frightening consequences of drug 
trafficking and illicit drug use can be wit- 
nessed in communities throughout the 
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United States—in troubled schools, in neigh- 
borhoods scarred by violence, and in over- 
burdened hospitals, social service programs, 
and law enforcement agencies. All of us pay 
the tremendous economic costs of the drug 
problem, but it exacts a far greater toll in 
the number of lives lost and families de- 
stroyed. Those costs can never be re- 
claimed. 

While no part of our Nation has been able 
to avoid the devastating effects of the traffic 
and use of illegal drugs, America’s cities— 
large and small—bear the brunt of this 
plague. In far too many of our Nation’s 
cities, it is unsafe to walk the streets in 
certain areas; families take shelter behind 
bolted doors and drawn shades; and hospital 
staffs struggle to save the lives of infants 
born addicted to drugs. 

Fortunately, however, this terrible prob- 
lem is not going unchallenged. In every 
area of the country, cities are fighting back. 
Today, concerned residents of our Nation’s 
cities are working together to regain con- 
trol of their streets, their parks, their 
schools, and their lives. 

In t : finest tradition of democratic gov- 
ernment and voluntary association, individ- 
ual citizens are standing shoulder to shoul- 
der with local authorities as they confront 
the merchants of death who deal drugs. 
They are marching in the streets, asserting 
their right to live without fear in secure 
homes and neighborhoods, and they are 
voting for leaders who will be tough on 
crime. They are also remaining vigilant 
against suspicious activity in their communi- 
ties while encouraging young people to 
resist the temptation to try drugs. These 
determined men and women are behaving 
as responsible citizens in a free and just 
society by working closely with their local 
representatives and law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

Ultimately, it is the actions of concerned 
Americans that will win the war on drugs. 
The American people will prevail in this 
fight because the small percentage of per- 
sons who currently buy and sell drugs must 
one day recognize and accept the morally 
just stance of the vast majority who do not. 
This week, we salute those Americans in 
cities all across our Nation who are serving 
as full partners in this all-important cam- 
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paign. They are helping to build a better 
future for our Nation—a future that is drug- 
free. 

The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
205, has designated the week of December 
3 through December 9, 1989, as “National 
Cities Fight Back Against Drugs Week” and 
has authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of December 3 
through December 9, 1989, as National 
Cities Fight Back Against Drugs Week. I 
invite the Governors of the several States, 
the chief officials of local governments, and 
the people of the United States to observe 
this week with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-nine, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:59 a.m., December 6, 1989] 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Naming of the Coordinator and 
Deputy Coordinators of United States 
Support for Eastern Europe 


December 6, 1989 


We are witnessing dramatic and historic 
events in Eastern Europe that were scarce- 
ly imaginable a year ago. The formation in 
Poland of the first non-Communist govern- 
ment in Eastern Europe in more than 40 
years hopefully represents only the begin- 
ning of a more profound systemic transfor- 
mation in the region. The political and eco- 
nomic reforms in Hungary are further evi- 
dence of this phenomenon. The United 
States has encouraged and promoted these 
changes, which offer the prospect of a 
Europe whole and free, and a more peace- 
ful world. 


As part of this effort, and in accordance 
with the Support for East European De- 
mocracy (SEED) Act of 1989, President 
Bush today has named Deputy Secretary of 
State Lawrence S. Eagleburger as Coordina- 
tor of United States support to Eastern 
Europe. In that position, Secretary Eagle- 
burger will be responsible for overseeing 
and coordinating all SEED programs and 
activities, which pertain specifically to 
Poland and Hungary. The President also has 
named Michael J. Boskin, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and John E. 
Robson, Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, 
as Deputy Coordinators. 

United States assistance to Poland and 
Hungary is designed to contribute to the 
development of democratic institutions and 
political pluralism in those countries, as well 
as to promote the development of free 
market economies. Such assistance includes 
food aid, labor programs, environmental 
projects, educational and cultural ex- 
changes, assistance for democratic institu- 
tions, trade benefits, investment guarantees, 
and structural adjustment and technical as- 
sistance programs. Secretary Eagleburger 
will be responsible both for overseeing 
these U.S. initiatives as well as for coordi- 
nating them with similar initiatives by other 
Western nations and by international insti- 
tutions. 

The United States is also prepared to 
work closely with our Western partners in 
assisting other Eastern European countries 
that make meaningful progress toward eco- 
nomic reform and democratic change. 


Memorandum on Education of 
Hispanic Americans 


December 6, 1989 


Memorandum for the Secretary of 
Education 


Subject: Education of Hispanic Americans 


All children in America should have the 
opportunity to achieve their fullest poten- 
tial as human beings. And, as you know, 
much of that opportunity depends on edu- 
cation. 
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Sadly, Hispanic Americans are especially 
undereducated. As Hispanics become the 
largest minority group in the United States 
early in the next century, it becomes more 
and more important to overcome the crisis 
in Hispanic education. 
Indeed, the statistics that you have pro- 
vided to me compel attention: 
¢ Between 9 and 11 percent of Hispanic 
students drop out of high schocl each 
year—the highest dropout rate of any 
major ethnic or racial group. 
Among Hispanics over the age of 25, 
an alarming 52 percent have not com- 
pleted high school, compared to 24 
percent of non-Hispanics. 
Only 10 percent of Hispanics over the 
age of 25 have completed 4 or more 
years of college, compared to 21 per- 
cent of non-Hispanics. 
Every major report on adult illiteracy 
has found that the rate for Hispanics is 
much higher than the rate for the non- 
Hispanic population. 
The Working Group on Education of the 
Domestic Policy Council, which you chair, 
is already addressing important education 
issues. I am directing you to form a Task 
Force within that Working Group to focus 
on Hispanic education. The Task Force on 
Hispanic Education will report to me 
through the Domestic Policy Council and 
its Education Working Group. 
Specifically, the Task Force on Hispanic 
Education should: 
¢ Assess the participation of Hispanics in 
Federal education programs. 

¢ Identify barriers that may limit Hispan- 
ic participation in education programs 
and suggest remedies. 
Suggest goals and strategies for the 
education of Hispanics (e.g., reducing 
the dropout rate, increasing enroll- 
ment in higher education, and promot- 
ing adult literacy). These goals should 
be considered in conjunction with the 
process of setting national education 
goals as called for at our Education 
Summit. 

I also understand that you will be ap- 
pointing a special advisor on dropouts—a 
new position in your office. Because of the 
problem of dropout rates in the Hispanic 
community, I urge you to direct your spe- 
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cial advisor to work closely with representa- 
tives of the Hispanic community. 

We must step up our efforts to ensure the 
education of Hispanic Americans as a vital 
part of our overall commitment to excel- 
lence in education. 


George Bush 


Nomination of David E. Jeremiah To 
Be Vice Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff 


December 6, 1989 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Adm. David E. Jeremiah, 
USN, to be Vice Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Admiral Jeremiah will succeed Gen. 
Robert T. Herres, who is retiring. 

Admiral Jeremiah is presently serving as 
commander in chief of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, Pearl Harbor, HI. He was born Feb- 
ruary 25, 1934, in Portland, OR. 


Remarks to Hispanic and Corporate 
Leaders 


December 6, 1989 


I hope I didn’t interrupt our wonderful 
Secretary of Education, Larry Cavazos. 
Every time I hear him speak, | learn a lot, 
and I’m just delighted that he’s here. To 
Rod DeArment: thank you for the ideas and 
inspiration. Alfredo Estrada, the publisher 
of Hispanic Magazine, I want to thank you 
and your staff for your suggestions. And I’m 
especially delighted to be among so many 
Hispanic and business leaders. Welcome to 
the White House. Barbara and I have both 
been looking forward to this meeting. 

I, as you know, am just back, having 
spent several days on ships in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. And I must say that I must 
have left my sea legs in the Navy, because 
walking over here I found myself tilting to 
starboard. [Laughter] 

It was a good meeting, a wonderful meet- 
ing there, one that I hope sets the basis for 
future progress: building peace and advanc- 
ing freedom for a new century. And yet no 
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matter how far I travel, who I meet, or 
what I see, nothing can beat the thrill of 
coming back to the United States. 

I asked you here today to thank you for 
what you’ve done. As you know, our grow- 
ing Hispanic community will soon form the 
largest minority in our Nation. And if this is 
to remain the land of opportunity, then all 
the citizens of America must be well edu- 
cated, must be well prepared for the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

There was a time in this country when 
you could prosper without a high school 
degree or a special skill. But we’re entering 
an age of specialization. And in the 1990's, 
those who do not learn will not earn. 
They'll find it hard to contribute. They'll 
find it hard to advance. And it’s just as 
simple as that. 

Sadly, almost 11 percent of Hispanic stu- 
dents drop out of high school each year. 
And more than half of all Hispanic-Ameri- 
cans over the age of 25 have not completed 
high school. And when it comes to higher 
education, too many Hispanics just never 
get the chance, never have a fighting 
chance to go to college. 

Solutions are coming now from Hispanic 
America. Strong family support, the encour- 
agement of learning and excellence—these 
have always been the most striking features 
of the Hispanic tradition. And now this tra- 
dition, though, is endangered by tensions, 
the very tempo of modern life. And so, 
we’ve got to work together to protect this 
heritage, work together as leaders in gov- 
ernment and business, as men and women 
concerned with the future. Nothing less 
than a national effort will suffice. 

Secretary Cavazos heads the Working 
Group on Education for our Domestic 
Policy Council, and he is already addressing 
important education issues. And now I am 
pleased to tell you we are embarking on a 
new effort, one just for Hispanic-Americans, 
due in part to the advice that I’ve received 
from so many of you. I’ve signed a directive 
asking Doctor Cavazos to form an Hispanic 
Education Task Force to assess how well 
Federal education programs serve Hispan- 
ics, and then recommend ways to enhance 
the Federal role. The task force will com- 
plete its work and report by the end of 
February, and then I'll incorporate these 
findings into our broader efforts to improve 


American education, mandated by our edu- 
cation summit with the Nation’s Governors. 

The corporate leaders here today under- 
stand that supporting education and train- 
ing is good business as well as good citizen- 
ship. Look at the National Hispanic Scholar- 
ship Fund, which has sent almost 10,000 
young Hispanic men and women to college. 
This means 10,000 highly educated and 
highly skilled Americans will bring their 
talent and energy to American business and 
their leadership to a new generation. 

By contributing to the many programs 
and funds that advance the cause of Hispan- 
ic youth, you have truly made an invest- 
ment in this generation and in the future of 
our country. But education is more than an 
investment, and the cause of education 
transcends the many prosaic matters that 
I’ve discussed today. Education is, as Will 
and Ariel Durant wrote, not just “the pain- 
ful accumulation of facts and dates and 
reigns nor merely the necessary preparation 
of the individual to earn his keep in the 
world.” It is the “transmission of our 


mental, moral, technical, and aesthetic her- 


itage as fully as possible to as many as possi- 
ble.” Let the next generation of Hispanic- 
Americas fully know their heritage—the 
heritage of Benito Juarez, and Jose Marti, 
George Washington, Octavio Paz, and Wil- 
liam Faulkner. 

For advancing this cause, I pass on to you 
the gratitude of the Nation. Thank you, God 
bless you all, and thank you very much for 
coming to the White House. And now Bar- 
bara and I look forward, indeed, to having a 
chance to say hello to all of you. Thank you 
very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:15 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Deputy Secretary of 
Labor Roderick DeArment. 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of M. 
Danny Wall as Director of the Office 
of Thrift Supervision 

December 6, 1989 


Dear Danny: 
I accept your resignation as Director of 
the Office of Thrift Supervision, to become 
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effective on a date determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I commend your 
willingness to remain for a period of time to 
assist in an orderly transition. 

When I proposed to the Congress legisla- 
tion to restructure and restore public confi- 
dence in the thrift industry, we recognized 
the immensity of the task ahead and the 
need for the full concentration of our ef- 
forts on its accomplishment. An important 
element of our recovery plan was the cre- 
ation of the Office of Thrift Supervision to 
administer the tough new capital and other 
regulatory standards governing the indus- 
try 


As the first Director of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision, you served during the 
important organizational phase of the new 
agency. I thank you for your hard work in 
that position, and for your unselfish recogni- 
tion that the job of revitalizing the industry 
demands the complete and undistracted at- 
tention of the agency’s entire leadership 
and staff. 

In closing, I also want to note my appre- 
ciation for your comments on behalf of the 
many dedicated employees of the Office of 
Thrift Supervision who are working long 
hours to restore soundness to our Nation’s 
savings and loan industry. 

Best wishes for your future endeavors. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


[The Honorable M. Danny Wall, Director, 
Office of Thrift Supervision, Department of 
the Treasury, Washington, D.C. 20552] 


Note: The letter was released by ~ , Office 
of the Press Secretary on December 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 
Governors Ashcroft, Campbell, Clinton, 
Carruthers, Hunt, and Gardner on 
National Education Goals 

December 7, 1989 


The President met this morning with 


Governors Ashcroft, Campbell, Clinton, 
Carruthers, Hunt, and Gardner to hear 
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their thoughts on the development of na- 
tional education goals before their Educa- 
tion Task Force meeting today with Cabi- 
net members, where they will discuss the 
development of such goals. 

The President is committed to working 
with the Governors to move the Nation for- 
ward in education reform. Since the educa- 
tion summit in Charlottesville, administra- 
tion officials have met with Governors nu- 
merous times to move the process of devel- 
oping national goals forward. In late No- 
vember, the President met with his Educa- 
tion Policy Advisory Committee to hear 
their views with respect to national educa- 
tion goals. Our primary objectives in the 
development of national education goals is 
to produce goals that are specific, measura- 
ble, and results oriented. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. The daily recognition program is in- 
tended as a national tribute of the highest 
order to every single American who makes a 
difference in the life of someone in need. 





The President extends his appreciation to 
the following: 


December 2 


“Drop-a-Dime” program, of Boston, MA. “Drop- 
a-Dime” is a 24-hour anonymous crime hotline 
that connects residents in the Boston area to 
local law enforcement officials. The program 
helps combat the growing drug problem in 
Boston and has been credited with several 
felony arrests. Officials of the program also lec- 
ture in elementary schools and community 
centers about the dangers of drugs and fire- 
arms and have sponsored a forum on gang vio- 
lence. 


December 4 

“Adopt-a-School” program, of Orange Park, FL. 
“Adopt-a-School” is a partnership between a 
Navy patrol squadron and a retirement com- 
munity who have collectively adopted the stu- 





dents of Green Cove Elementary School. Mem- 
bers of the groups have served as tutors for the 
students, supervised field trips, and provided 
inspirational talks. The students currently cor- 
respond with members of the Navy squadron 
at sea. Their spouses and the Green Cove 
“Senior Scholars” tutor students and help with 
class events. The “Adopt-a-School” program in 
Clay County is expanding to other local 
schools. Presently, 11 schools in the area have 
been adopted. 


December 5 


Edward Castor, of Tipton County, IN. For most 
of his life Edward Castor could not read. He 
got help at the age of 40 and has since earned 
his high school diploma and taken college 
courses. He now travels the State giving lec- 
tures on literacy and volunteering his time to 
teach others to read. 


December 6 


REACH, Inc., of Detroit, MI. This neighborhood 
initiative is fighting to reclaim the streets of 
Pilgrim Village, a residential neighborhood in 
Detroit, from crack dealers. Under the pro- 
gram, crack houses are purchased by the com- 
munity, renovated using unemployed workers 
trained and supervised by construction engi- 
neers from the neighborhood, and sold to drug- 
free families using “sweat equity” as a down 
payment. 


December 7 


The Acres Homes War on Drugs. This partner- 
ship between the citizens and business leaders 
of the Acres Homes community and the Hous- 
ton Police Department has helped to combat 
drug problems in this north Houston communi- 
ty. A neighborhood committee has sponsored 
workshops to educate the public about drugs. 
Lot cleanups and other volunteer activities 
have been organized to help the police do 
their job. The partnership maintains a store- 
front staffed by volunteers and police in the 
neighborhood to ensure responsiveness. 


December 8 


WWOR-TV, of Secaucus, NJ. This television sta- 
tion has committed itself to improving the 
quality of education in local schools through a 
total station project they call A+ for Kids. The 
project includes news segments, public service 
announcements, and prime-time specials to 
honor outstanding teachers and schools and to 
spotlight innovative and effective approaches 
to learning, sponsorship of education work- 
shops, and adoption of one of Jersey City’s most 
troubled high schools. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 1 

In the morning, the President arrived at 
Luga Airport in Valletta, Malta, for his 
meetings with Chairman Gorbachev. At the 
airport, the President was greeted by Mal- 
tese and American officials. The President 
then proceeded to l'Auberge de Castille, 
where he met with Prime Minister Eddie 
Fenech Adami of Malta. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
the U.S.S. Belknap, his residence during the 
meetings with Chairman Gorbachev. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner aboard the U.S.S. Belknap, where he 
was joined by Sally Novetzke, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Malta, and her husband, Dick No- 
vetzke; Vice Adm. James D. Williams, com- 
mander of the 6th Fleet, and his wife, 
Dorothy Williams; Capt. John F. Sigler, 
commanding officer of the U.S.S. Belknap, 
and Dr. Burton Lee, Physician to the Presi- 
dent. 


December 2 

Because of inclement weather, the first 
meetings between the President and Chair- 
man Gorbachev, which were scheduled to 
take place in the morning aboard the Soviet 
cruiser Slava, were moved to the Soviet 
passenger liner Maxim Gorky. 

Following a luncheon aboard the Maxim 
Gorky, the President returned to the U.SS. 
Belknap. The afternoon meetings scheduled 
to take place aboard the Slava and the 
dinner that was to be hosted by the Presi- 
dent aboard the U.S.S. Belknap were can- 
celed because of the weather. That after- 
noon and evening, he met with his advisers 
to discuss that day’s meetings with Chair- 
man Gorbachev. 


December 3 
In the morning, the President attended 
church services aboard the U.S.S. Belknap. 
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Because of inclement weather, the meet- 
ings between the President and Chairman 
Gorbachev, which were scheduled to take 
place aboard the USS. Belknap, were 
moved to the Soviet passenger liner Maxim 
Gorky. 

In the afternoon, the President left Malta 
and flew to Zaventem Airport in Brusseis, 
Belgium, where he was greeted by Belgian 
and American officials. He then went to 
Chateau Stuyvenberg, met with Prime Min- 
ister Wilfried Martens of Belgium, and had 
dinner with Chancellor Helmut Kohl of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 


December 4 

In the morning, President Bush met with 
President Jacques Delors of the European 
Economic Community at Chateau Stuyven- 
berg. Following the meeting, President 
Bush went to Laeken Palace, where he met 
with King Baudouin of Belgium. 

Later that morning, the President trav- 
eled to North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Headquarters, where he met with Secretary 
General Manfred Woerner and participated 
in morning and afternoon working sessions 
and a luncheon with NATO heads of state 
and foreign ministers. Following the work- 
ing sessions, he met at NATO Headquarters 
with members of the U.S. missions to Bel- 
gium, NATO, and the European Communi- 
ties. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. Later, he called President 
Corazon Aquino, to discuss the military 
coup attempt taking place in the Philip- 
pines. 


December 5 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Richard G. Darman, Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, to 
discuss the budget process; 

—members of the Cabinet; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, the President called 

Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
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United Kingdom, to discuss European politi- 
cal and economic integration. 


December 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Bettino Craxi, secretary of the Italian 
Socialist Party; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of State James A. Baker III. 


December 7 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the congressional leadership. 

In the morning, the President departed 
the White House for a 2-day trip to Hous- 
ton, TX; Denver, CO; and Des Moines, IA. 

In the afternoon, the President arrived in 
Houston, TX, and participated in an anti- 
drug rally at Winzer Park. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a fundraising dinner for Sen- 
ator Phil Gramm of Texas at the Astro- 
dome. Following the dinner, the President 
and Mrs. Bush went to the Houstonian 
Hotel for the evening. 


December 8 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Denver, CO, where he attended a fundrais- 
ing dinner for Senatorial candidate Hank 
Brown. 

In the afternoon, the President went to 
John F. Kennedy High School, where he 
met with students and participated in an 
antidrug rally. 

Following the rally, the President trav- 
eled to Des Moines, IA, and participated in 
a live interview at the radio station WHO. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
fundraising reception and dinner for Sena- 
torial candidate Tom Tauke. Following the 
dinner, the President returned to Washing- 
ton, DC. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Wednesday, November 22, no nomi- 
nations were submitted during the period 
covered by this issue. The second session of 
the 101st Congress will convene on January 
23, 1990. 
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The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released December 3 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the arrival ceremony in Brus- 
sels, Belgium 


Released December 4 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III by Ralph Begleiter of CNN’s 
“Headline News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Secretary of State James A. 
Baker III by Bryant Gumbel of NBC’s 
“Today Show” 


Transcript: 

Interview of John Sununu, Chief of Staff to 
the President, by Kathleen Sullivan of the 
“CBS Morning News” 


Transcript: 

Interview of Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Charles Gibson of ABC’s “Good Morning 
America” 
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Released December 5 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with Chairman Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union at Malta—by Brent Scowcroft, 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee dinner honoring Rep- 
resentative Robert H. Michel 


Released December 7 


Advance text: 
Hemarks at the Winzer Park antidrug rally 
in Houston, TX 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved December 5 


S. 974 / Public Law 101-195 
Nevada Wilderness Protection Act of 1989 


SJ. Res. 16 / Public Law 101-196 
Designating November 1989 and Novem- 
ber 1990 as “National Alzheimer’s Disease 
Month” 


SJ. Res. 205 / Public Law 101-197 
Designating December 3 through 9, 1989, 
as “National Cities Fight Back Against 
Drugs Week” 


Approved December 6 


HJ. Res. 448 / Public Law 101-198 
Making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1990, and for other purposes 


H.R. 481 / Public Law 101-199 

To designate the building located at 2562 
Hylan Boulevard, Staten Island, New York, 
as the “Walter Edward Grady United States 
Post Office Building” 
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Approved December 6—Continued 


H.R. 3294 / Public Law 101-200 

To authorize distribution within the United 
States of the United States Information 
Agency film entitled “A Tribute to Mickey 
Leland” 


S. 892 / Public Law 101-201 

To exclude Agent Orange settlement pay- 
ments from countable income and resources 
under Federal means-tested programs 


S. 1960 / Public Law 101-202 
To authorize the food stamp portion of the 
Minnesota Family Investment Plan 


Approved December 7 


H.R. 972 / Public Law 101-203 

To amend section 3724 of title 31, United 
States Code, to increase the authority of the 
Attorney General to settle claims for dam- 
ages resulting from law enforcement activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice 


H.R. 1312 / Public Law 101-204 
Domestic Volunteer Service Act Amend- 
ments of 1989 


H.R. 2134 / Public Law 101-205 

To amend the Federal Meat Inspection Act 
and the Poultry Products Inspection Act to 
authorize the distribution of wholesome 
meat and poultry products for human con- 
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sumption that are not in compliance with 
the Acts to charity and public agencies 


H.R. 3720 / Public Law 101-206 
National Consumer Cooperative 
Amendments of 1989 


Bank 


S. 1164 / Public Law 101-207 
To authorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1990 for the Office of the United States 
Trade Representative, the United States 
International Trade Commission, and the 
United States Customs Service 


S. 1877 / Public Law 101-208 

To improve the operational efficiency of 
the James Madison Memorial Fellowship 
Foundation, and for other purposes 


S.J. Res. 164 / Public Law 101-209 
Designating 1990 as the “International Year 
of Bible Reading” 


SJ. Res. 203 / Public Law 101-210 

Providing for the appointment of Homer 
Alfred Neal as a citizen regent of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 


SJ. Res. 202 / Public Law 101-211 
Providing for the appointment of Robert 
James Woolsey, Jr., as a citizen regent of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution 
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Food and Drug Administration—1618, 1808 
Food safety, role. See Health and medical care 
Head Start—1489, 1805 
Health, National Institutes of—1810 
Health Care Financing Administration—1769 
Inspector General—1547 
Public Health Service—1657 
Secretary—1568, 1615, 1775, 1814 
Health and medical care 
Acquired immune deficiency 
(AIDS)—1589, 1808, 1810, 1856 
Catastrophic illness insurance coverage—1544 
Drug treatment programs—1710 
Family planning—1784 
Food safety—1614, 1615 
President’s views—1648 
Highway Administration, Federal. See Transpor- 
tation, Department of 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, National. 
See Transportation, Department of 
Highways. See Transportation 
Home Care Week, National—1833 
Homeless. See Housing, disadvantaged persons 
Honduras 
Ambassador, U.S.—1510 
President—1604 
Hospice Month, National—1701 
Hostages. See specific country 
Housing 
Administration policies—1717, 1719 
Aged persons—1722 
Disadvantaged persons—1717, 1719 
— and Urban Development, Department 
oO! 
Assistant Secretary—1490 
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Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of—Continued 
Budget—1710 
Homeless, related activities—1710 
Housing Administration, Federal—1710, 1718- 
1720 
Mortgage Association, Government National— 
1813 
Secretary—1716, 1718-1720, 1775 
Human rights. See specific country 
Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 
Hungary 
Administration policies—1528, 1665, 1839 
Ambassador to U.S.—1611 
Democratization—1500, 
1839 
Economic assistance—1500, 1611, 1665, 1838, 
1839, 1841 
Emigration—1501, 1612, 1613 
Minister of State—1665 
President’s views—1502, 1826 
Trade with U.S.—1573, 1611-1613, 1661 
Hunger. See Food assistance 
Hunger Education Month—1764 
Hurricane Hugo. See Disaster assistance 


IMF. See Monetary Fund, International 
IPCC. See Climate Change, Intergovernmental 
Panel on 
IRA’s. See Taxation, retirement accounts 
Il Sole 24 Ore—1828 
Illinois 
Chicago, mayor—1785, 1787, 1789 
Governor—1785, 1787, 1789, 1790 
Lieutenant Governor—1793 
President’s visit—1785, 1789, 1790 
Republican Party event—1790 
Immigration and naturalization 
See also specific country 
Administration policies—1853 
Refugee repatriation—1548 
India, taxation convention with U.S. See Taxation 
Indian, National Museum of the American. See 
Smithsonian Institution 
Indians, American 
Administration policies—1590 
President’s views—1840 
Individual retirement accounts. See Taxation 
Information, confidential. See Defense and na- 
tional security; Government agencies and em- 
ployees 
Information Agency, U.S., officialsk—1506, 1611, 
1612 
Institute. See other part of subject 
Insurance, medical care. See Health and medical 
care 


1575, 1611, 1665, 





Intellectual property rights. See Patents, copy- 
rights, and trademarks 
Intelligence. See Defense and national security 
Intelligence Authorization Act, Fiscal Year 
1990—1851 
Inter-American Development Bank—1627 
Interest rates. See Monetary affairs 
Interior, Department of the 
Budget—1590 
National Park Service—1495 
Secretary—1775, 1795 
Internal Revenue Service. See Treasury, Depart- 
ment of the 
International. See other part of subject 
Interstate Commerce Commission—1705 
Investment, foreign. See Economy, international 
Iowa, Sioux City, mayor—1662 
Iran 
Hostages in Middle East, role—1689 
Relations with U.S.—1689 
U.S. national emergency, reports—1642, 1643, 
1747 
Israel 
Middle East peace efforts. See Middle East 
President’s views—1751 
Prime Minister—1696, 1715, 1751, 1774 
Relations with U.S.—1751 
Italian-American Heritage and Culture Month— 
1536 
Italy 
President—1524, 1529 
Prime Minister—1850 
Relations with U.S.—1524, 1530 
Space program, cooperation with U.S. See 
Space program 
Izvestia—1828 


_* 
ishery agreement with U.S. See Maritime af- 
fairs 
Prime Minister—1844 
Relations with U.S.—1693 
Job Skills Week, National—1532 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Judiciary, i <a 
Justice, Department of 
Attorney General—1544, 
1853, 1854 
Budget—1808 
Flag protection, role. See Flag, U.S. 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, 
Office of —1533 


Kansas, Governor—1560 
Kenya, U.S. Ambassador—1491 
Korea, Democratic People’s Republic of, relations 
with South Korea. See Korea, Republic of 
Korea, Republic of 
Armed Forces, U.S., role—1557 
Defense and security—1557 
Democracy and freedom—1558 
Foreign policy—1558 
President—1557 
Relations with North Korea—1557 


1640, 1670, 1775, 


Subject Index to Issues 40-48 


Korea, Republic of—Continued 
Relations with U.S.—1557 
Trade with U.S.—1558 


Labor, Department of 
Budget—1589, 1810 
Secretary—1501, 1637-1639, 1752, 1755, 1765, 
1775, 1837, 1838 
Labor & Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
American Federation of—1637, 1639, 1742, 
1754, 1838 
Labor issues 
President’s views—1755, 1757, 1758, 1812 
Solidarity, U.S. labor union support—1742, 
1755 
Workers rights—1758 
Lands, Federal. See Real property 
Latin America 
See also specific country; Central America 
Administration policies—1632 
Debt. See Developing countries 
Democracy and freedom—1574, 1608-1610, 
1625, 1626, 1629, 1632, 1746, 1821 
President’s views—1746 
Relations with U.S.—1626, 1631 
Trade unions—1757 
Trade with U.S.—1659, _ 
Law enforcement and crim 
Administration policies1617, 1724 
Capital punishment—1641 
Drug abuse and trafficking—1498, 1535, 1574, 
1602, 1604, 1606, 1607, 1626, 1634, 1636, 
1652, 1659, 1666, 1724, 1735, 1746, 1785, 
1789, 1809 
Enforcement officers, President’s views—1640 
International cooperation—1498, 1535, 1574, 
1604, 1607, 1626, 1634, 1786 
Plea bargaining—1641 
Sentences, mandatory—1641 
Slain officers, tribute—1640 
Women, violence a ainst—1560 
Law Enforcement Officers’ Memorial, National— 
1640 
Le Figaro—1828 
banon 
Administration policies—1698 
Hostages—1689 
President—1698 
President’s views—1590, 1698 
Legal Services Corporation—1809 
Legislative branch. See specific constituent unit 
Leif Erikson Day—1515 
Little League—1523 
Luxembourg, U.S. Ambassador—1762 


MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 

Magyar Nemzet—1828 

Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Awards—1663 

Malta, Prime Minister—1849 

Management and Budget, Office of—1556, 1599, 
1670, 1775, 1846 

Maritime affairs 
Japan-U.S. fishery agreement—1642 
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Maritime affairs—Continued 
Outer Continental Shelf resource develop- 
ment—1590 
Panamanian flagged vessels, banning of —1855 
Pollution from ships, convention—1709 
Maritime Commission, Federal—1796 
Massachusetts, President’s visit—1683 


See also Communications 
Drug abuse prevention, role—1666 
President’s views—1600, 1816 
Media Advertising Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America—1666 
Mediation Board, National—1812 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Mexico 
Ambassador, U.S.—1493 
Ambassador to U.S.—1493 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Environmental agreements with U.S. See Envi- 
ronment 
Foreign Minister—1493 
President—1493-1495, 1498, 1604, 1786 
Relations with U.S.—1493, 1495, 1498, 1604 
Trade with U.S.—1495, 1498 
Middie East 
See also specific country 
Palestinians—1632, 1751 
Peace efforts, international—1632, 1698, 1751 
Midland Community Service Award—1662 
Military Families Recognition Day, National— 
1795 
Military Support, Directorate of. See Defense, 
Department of 
Milliken & Co.—1664 
Minnesota, University of—1804 
Minorities. See specific group or subject 
Minority Business Development Agency. See 
Commerce, Department of 
— Enterprise Development Week—1492, 
Mississippi 
Gulfpart, mayor—1534 
President’s visit—1533 
= Party event—1533 


Govnenes—S000 
Ulysses S. Grant National Historic Site—1495 
Monetary affairs, interest rates—1717 
Monetary Fund, International—1501, 1502, 1573, 
1841 
Montana Centennial Day—1707 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—1498 
Mortgage Association, Government National. See 
° and Urban Development, Department 
oO! 
Motor vehicles, safety—1637 
Museum Services, Institute of. See Arts and the 
Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Mutual Radio—1781 


NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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NBC Radio—1781 
NBC Television—1600 
National. See other part of subject 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Years 1990 and 1991—1841 
National Museum of the American Indian Act— 
1840 
Native Americans. See Indians, American 
Natural gas. See Energy 
Natural Gas Supply Association—1571 
Navy, Department of the, Assistant Secretary— 
1521 
New Jersey 
Bloomfield, mayor—1676, 1677 
Governor—1560, 1676, 1677 
President’s visit—1676 
Republican Party event—1676 
State assembly, speaker—1676 
New York 
President’s visit—1537 
Republican Party event—1537 
New York Daily News—1850 
Nicaragua 
Administration policies—1598, 
1669, 1747, 1749 
Conflict resolution. See Central America 
Democratization—1706 
El Salvador, role. See El Salvador 
Elections—1589, 1604, 1627, 1629, 1706, 1749 
Military assistance—1696 
President—1608, 1609, 1626, 1627, 1629-1633, 
1635, 1650, 1669, 1696, 1746, 1837 
Presidential candidate—1706 
Presidential Election Monitoring Commission— 
1749 
President’s views—1603, 
1649, 1706 
Soviet military assistance—1603, 1693 
U.S. national emergency, report—1598 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—1528, 1822, 
1824, 1827-1829, 1836, 1837, 1842, 1844, 1847 
Notre Dame, University of —1668 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—1497, 1644, 1645, 
1650, 1823 
Strategic defense programs—1810 


1630, 1650, 


1626, 1629, 1633, 


OAS. See States, Organization of American 

Oakland Athletics—1698 

Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—1813 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oil. See Energy 

Old Dominion University—1673 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


POW’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Palestinians. See Middle East 





Panama 
Administration policies—1496, 1540, 
1543, 1544, 1575, 1610, 1630, 1855 
Ambassador, U.S.—1576 
Internal situation—1496, 1514, 1528, 1541 
Panamanian Defense Forces—1496, 
1609, 1610, 1629 
President’s views—1514, 
1629, 1633, 1781 
Relations with U.S.—1496, 1610 
U.S. national emergency, report—1575 
Panama Canal Commission—1512 
Papua New Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—1768 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 
Park System, National. See Conservation 
Patents, copyrights, and trademarks, intellectual 
property rights—1699 
Patents and Trademarks Office. See Commerce, 
Department of 
Peace Corps—1611 
nena Management, Office of—1516, 1669 
eru 
Ambassador, U.S.—1671 
Drug trafficking. See Law enforcement and 
crime 
Trade with U.S.—1660 
Petrie Foundation—1753 
Petroleum. See Energy, oil 
Philanthropy Day, National—1761 
Philippines 
Economic and security assistance—1708, 1856 
Internal situation—1856 
Military assistance—1856 
President—1708, 1856 
Phillips Academy—1683 
Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s Council 
on—1523, 1531 
Pickard Elementary School—1785, 1789 
Points of Light Initiative Foundation, President’s 
Advisory Committee on the—1560, 1591 
Points of Light Recognition Program—1817, 
1818, 1857 
Poland 
Administration policies—1528, 
1752, 1755, 1839 
Ambassador, U.S.—1637 
Ambassador to U.S.—1637 
Democratization—1500, 1501, 1637, 1839 
Economic assistance—1500, 1506, 1573, 1638, 
1639, 1752, 1824, 1837, 1839, 1841 
Economy—1501, 1756 
Food assistance. See Food assistance 
President—1500, 1502, 1821 
President’s views—1502, 1740, 1837 
Prime Minister—1500-1502 
Solidarity, Independent Free Trade Union of— 
1500, 1740, 1754, 1838 
Poland, Presidential Economic Delegation to— 
1752, 1837 
Polish American Congress—1637 
Polish American Heritage Month—1596, 1637 


1541, 


1541, 


1542, 1545, 1609, 


1638, 1639, 


Subject Index to Issues 40-48 


Pollution. See Environment 
Portugal, U.S. Ambassador—1762 
Postal Service, U.S.—1737 
Postsecondary Education, National Commission 
on Responsibilities for Financing—1798 
Presidency 
Constitutional role—1540, 1670, 1692, 1783, 
1784, 1806, 1809, 1810, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
1852, 1853 
President’s views—1650, 1688, 1689, 1695, 
1783, 1787, 1789 
Presidential. See other part of subject 
Prime Time to End Hunger—1600 
Principe. See Sao Tome and Principe 
Public Health Service. See Health and Human 
Services, Department of 
Public lands. See Real property 


Quality and Management Improvement Awards, 
Presidential—1509 


Raoul Wallenberg Day—1504 
Real property, land acquisition funding—1590 
Realtors, National Association of —1716 
Reconstruction and Development, International 
Bank for—1501, 1502, 1573 
Red Ribbon Week for a Drug-Free America, Na- 
tional—1594 
Regional conflicts 
See also specific country or region 
President’s views—1825 
Republican Governors Association—1560 
Republican National Committee—-1534, 1560 
Republican Party 
President’s views—1561, 1676 
State organizations, fundraisers, etc. See specif- 
ic State 
Rhode Island 
Governor—1793, 1798 
President’s visit—1793, 1798 
Republican Party events—1793, 1798 
Romania 
Ambassador, U.S.—1848 
President—1848 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park Com- 
mission—1591 
Rural Development, Agriculture, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1990—1808 
Rural Electrification Administration. See Agricul- 
ture, Department of ! 


SDI. See Nuclear weapon, strategic defense pro- 


ams 

SEED act. See Support for East European De- 
mocracy (SEED) Act of 1989 

START. See Nuclear weapons, arms control nego- 
tiations : 

Sao Tome and Principe, U.S. Ambassador—1490 

Saudi Arabia, King—1698 

School Lunch Week, National—1522 

Schools. See specific institution; Education 

Science Foundation, National—1569, 1593, 1804 
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Science and technology 
Military technology, transfer—1632, 1634 
President’s views—1568, 1593 
Research and development—1569 
Space program. See Space program 

Sdaae Sed Yochnaltay, Seine Medals of— 
1568 

Science and Technology Policy, Office of—1593, 
1651, 1663, 1692, 1700, 1701 

Securities and Exchange Commission—1491, 
1706 

Security, national. See Defense and national secu- 


rity 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Commission 
on—1685 

Security and Cooperation in Europe, Conference 
on—1807 

Security Council, National—1704 

Security telecommunications committee. See 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee, 
President’s National Security 

Small business. See Business and industry 

Small Business Administration—1502, 1614 

Smithsonian Institution, National Museum of the 
American Indian—1840 

Solidarity. See Poland 

Solomon Islands, U.S. Ambassador—1768 

South Carolina, Hurricane Hugo. See Disaster as- 
sistance 

Soviet Union. See Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
li 


ics 
spose Council, National—1763 
rogram 
PAdministration policies—1763 
Funding—1710 
International cooperation—1525 
Manned space station—1710 
President’s views—1525 
Spain 
Democracy and freedom—-1574 
Economy—1574 
Prime Minister—1541, 1573, 1610, 1633 
Relations with U.S.—1573 
Speaker of House of Representatives—1758, 1765 
Standards and Technology, National Institute of. 
See Commerce, Department of 
State, Department of 
Ambassadors. See specific country 
Assistant Secretary—1548 
Budget—1490, 1808 
Communications and Information Policy, Coor- 
dinator for International—1570 
Conventional Armed Forces in Europe, U.S. 
Representative to Negotiation on—1521 
Cyprus, Special Coordinator—1504 
Deputy Secretary—1746, 1829 
Foreign Missions, Office of—1797 
Secretary—1493, 1497, 1504, 1528, 1546, 
1611-1613, 1632, 1635, 1636, 1644, 1645, 
1650, 1696, 1712, 1745, 1746, 1774, 1809, 
1835, 1836, 1838, 1842, 1843, 1853 
Treaties and conventions, reports—1653, 1710 
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State, Department of—Continued 
Under Secretary—1857 

State and local governments 
See also specific subject 
Congressional redistricting—1562 
Federalism. See Domestic policy, Government’s 

role 

President’s views—1561, 1562, 1794 

State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, Na- 
tional Association of —1803 

States, Organization of American—1633, 1745, 
1856 

Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
ons, arms control negotiations 

Strategic Defense Initiative. See Nuclear weapons 

Sunday Times—1828 

Support for East European Democracy (SEED) 
Act of 1989—1838, 1839 

Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 
See Health and Human Services, Department 
of 


Tanzania, U.S. Ambassador—1628 
Taxation 
Administration policies—1717 
European-U.S. convention—1706 
India-U.S. convention—1653 
President’s views—1534, 1560, 1584 
Retirement accounts—1717, 1720, 1721 
Tax reform—1503, 1542, 1651, 1718, 1721, 
1792, 1794 
Technology, National Medal of. See Science and 
Technology, National Medals of 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee, Presi- 
dent’s National Security—1655, 1711 
Television. See Communications 
Tennessee 
Governor—1816 
President’s visit—1816 
Tennessee, University of—1804 
Texas 
Dallas, mayor—1731 
Fort Worth, mayor—1731 
Governor—1560, 1723, 1731 
President’s visit—1716, 1723, 1731 
Republican Party event—1723 
Texas Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund—1731 
Textiles—1659, 1660 
Thanksgiving Commission, National—1766 
Thanksgiving Day—1766, 1767, 1816, 1819 
Timex, Inc.—1657 
Trade. See Commerce, international 
Trade Commission, U.S. International—1700 
Trade Representative, Office of the U.S—1611, 
~ 1656, 1657, ~ 1660, _— 1699, 1775 
ransportation, Department o 
Aviation Administration, Federal—1688 
Budget—1490, 1614, 1809 
Coast Guard, U.S.—1786, 1789 
Highway Administration, Federal—1614 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration, Nation- 
al—1637 





Transportation, Department of—Continued 
Secretary—1564, 1565, 1571, 1583, 1584, 1775, 
1786, 1789, 1790 
Transportation, highways—1637 
Treasury, Department of the 
Assistant General Counsel—1662 
Assistant Secretary—1796 
Budget—1669 
Foreign Assets Control, Office of —1575 
Inspector General—1578 
Internal Revenue Service—1662, 1670 
Mint, U.S.—1770 
Secretary—1663, 1774 
Treasury, Postal Service and General Govern- 
ment Appropriations Act, 1990—1669 
Treaties and conventions. See specific subject 
Trinidad and Tobago, U.S. Ambassador—1704 
Trumbull Nationals—1523 
Tunisia, President—-1743 
Turkey Federation, National—1766 


UNFPA. See United Nations 

UNITA. See Angola, National Union for the Total 
Independence of 

Ulysses S. Grant National Historic Site. See Mis- 
souri 

Unemployment. See Employment and unemploy- 


ment 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Administration policies—1650, 1652 
Ambassador to U.S.—1497 
Arms control. See Arms and munitions; Nuclear 
weapons 
Chairman—1497, 1643, 1644, 1646-1649, 1652, 
1661, 1689, 1690, 1693, 1694, 1714, 1716, 
1724, 1731, 1742, 1746, 1756, 1757, 1781, 
1782, 1788, 1792, 1795, 1799, 1800, 1820- 
1828, 1835-1838, 1844, 1845, 1848, 1850, 
1851 
Defense Minister—1497 
Economy—1781, 1846 
Foreign Minister—1644, 
1846, 1848 
Military reductions—1846 
Military spending—1693, 1824, 1835 
President’s views—1644, 1646, 1652, 
1823, 1829 
Regional conflicts, role. See specific country or 
region 
Relations with U.S.—1497, 1643, 1645, 1646, 
1649, 1693, 1757, 1781, 1795, 1800, 1823, 
1850, 1851 
Workers rights—1756 
U.S.S.R.-U.S. Standing Consultative Commission— 
1705 
United Arab Emirates, U.S. Ambassador—1585 
United Kingdom 
Ambassador, U.S.—1829 
Ambassador to U.S.—1829 
Prime Minister—1755, 1774, 1828 
Secretary of State for Employment—1755 
United Nations 
Cyprus conflict resolution. See Cyprus 


1645, 1781, 1835, 


1822, 


Subject Index to Issues 40-48 


United Nations—Continued 
Population Activities, Fund for (UNFPA)—1783 
Representative, U.S.—1737 

United Nations Day—1580 

U.S. See other part of subject 

Universal Postal Union—1737 

Universities. See specific institution; Education 

Uruguay round tariff negotiations. See Com- 
merce, international, General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade 

Utah, chemical weapons destruction facility— 
1641 


Vanuatu, U.S. Ambassador—1768 
Venezuela 
President—1541, 1825 
Trade with U.S.—1660 
Veterans 
Medical benefits—1710 
President’s views—1507, 1731 
Veterans Affairs, Department of 
Assistant Secretary—1528 
Budget—1710 
Secretary—1507, 1611, 1637, 1775 
Veterans Day—1507, 1508 
Vice President 
Appearances with President—1528, 1571, 1594 
California earthquake area, visit—1564, 1565 
Caribbean Basin Initiative, role—1774 
NATO Secretary General, meeting—1528 
President’s views—1650, 1690, 1696 
Space council, role—1525 
Vietnam 
Emigration—1686 
POW-MIA’s. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Relations with U.S.—1694 
Vice Premier—1686 
Virgin Islands, U.S. 
Hurricane Hugo. See Disaster assistance 
Watch industry—1657 
Virginia 
Chesapeake, mayor—1673 
President’s visits—1487, 1671, 1673 
Republican Party events—1671, 1673 
Virginia, University of —1803 
Voluntarism—1504, 1553, 1564, 1566, 1571, 
1581-1583, 1600, 1613, 1662, 1667, 1816, 1818 


WIC. See Food assistance, domestic policies and 
programs 

Wall Street Journal—1850 

Wallenberg day. See Raoul Wallenberg Day 

Warsaw Pact—1712 

Washington, DC. See District of Columbia 

Washington Centennial Day—1715 

Watches, U.S. imports—1655, 1657 

Weapons. See Arms and munitions; Nuclear 
weapons 

Weeks of observance. See other part of subject 

White Cane Safety Day—1547 

White House Historical Association—1753 
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White House Office 


Assistant to President and Deputy for National 
Security Affairs—1528, 1650 

Assistant to President for Economic and Do- 
mestic Policy—1548 

Assistant to President for Legislative Affairs— 
1723 

Assistant to President for National Security Af- 
fairs—1497, 1504, 1528, 1546, 1607, 1650, 
1712, 1829, 1838, 1843 

Assistant to President and Press Secretary— 
1497, 1500, 1504, 1505, 1515, 1528, 1545, 
1575, 1589, 1590, 1607, 1627, 1650, 1661, 
1665, 1686, 1706, 1714, 1723, 1731, 1749, 
1751, 1752, 1759, 1763, 1766, 1774, 1828, 
1834, 1841, 1844, 1855-1857 

Assistant to President for Public Events and 
Initiatives—1703 

Assistant to President for Science and Technol- 
ogy—1568, 1569, 1593 

Associate Counsel to President—1591 

Chief of Staff—1504, 1528, 1560, 1564, 1567, 
1650, 1794, 1843 

Counsel to President—1571, 1572 

Deouty Assistant to President for Public Liai- 
son—1597 

Director of National Drug Control Policy— 
1666, 1735, 1736 

Physician to President—1515 


White House Office—Continued 
Special Assistant to President and Associate Di- 
rector of Presidential Personnel—1654 
Special Assistant to President for National Se- 
curity Affairs—1704 
Special Presidential Emissary to Hanoi for 
POW/MIA Affairs—1686, 1694 
Special Representative to President for Multi- 
lateral Assistance Initiative for Philippines— 
1703, 1708 
Wine, U.S. exports—1512 
Women Veterans Recognition Week, National— 
1711 
Women’s Business Council, National—1763 
World Bank. See Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, International Bank for 
World Food Day—1553, 1554 
World Food Prize—1553 


Xerox Corp.—1664 


Yomiuri Shimbun—1828 
Yugoslavia 
dministration policies—1545 
Deputy Foreign Secretary—1546 
Economy—1546 
Federal Executive Council—1546 
Prime Minister—1545 


Zaire, President—1505 
Zimbabwe, U.S. Ambassador—1768 
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Acland, Antony—1829 

Adickes, Donald K.—1731 

Adler, Leopold—1771 

Agnos, Art—1581 

Alexander, Lamar—1804 
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